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BWANA’S MOON 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER 


* We carry within us the wonders we seek without us. 
There is all Africa and her prodigies in us.’ 


TODAY, two men, taller than their 
spears, lean and ebony dark, proudly 
fierce of demeanour, were brought 
to me by the head Capitao. As 
weapons are banned here, I knew 
they had strayed briefly over 
the undemarcated boundary from 
Mozambique. Their dialect was 
unknown to the Capitao, but he 
had seen their bark-cloth blankets 
and remembered my interest. A 
glance was enough. These were 
museum pieces; remnants of a 
craft that will be extinct within a 
decade. Yes, I would buy their 
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—Sir THOMAS BROWNE, 1642 A.D. 


bark-cloth. By gesture and intona- 
tion a bargain was struck. It was 
bottles they sought, magazines with 
pictures, and this the ultimate 
paradox, any of the Bwana’s old 
clothes ! 

Lying somnolent, thinking of this 
in the hot darkness, I am vaguely 
aware of frenzied voices, vibrant on 
the bunda night as an initiation 
dirge swells beneath the Southern 
Cross. The wash of thousands of 
Stars penetrates the mosquito-screens 
and fills the bedroom of the bungalow 
with fluid shapes. 
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Many hours ago - black fingers 
began to stroke a return of life 
into drums tautened and brought to 
pitch by holding to fanned embers, 
so that at contact, hide, soulless 
and quick, is warmed to unison. 
It seemed to me then that the drum 
contains the heart of Africa, and 
that the throb is its ageless, despair- 
ing agitation for release. 

The Old Ones still hold the 
initiates in thrall. Perhaps it is 
not strange that the immense and 
brooding plateau of Mlanje over- 
shadows an area where missions 
have felt a challenge to mount 
their counter-influence to the teem- 
ing powers of darkness. Yet a 
century of work has failed to dis- 
suade even ardent converts from 
this ancient rite. 

But now another sound overlays 
the repetitive beat; a sound un- 
placed, disquieting. ... I start up- 
right, momentarily uncertain whether 
the strain on my heart is from the 
precipitous leap from sleep, which 
Africans believe may leave the spirit 
roaming, or from subconscious 
association fusing with some thought 
deep in memory. I slip from bed. 

On the verandah the Yao watch- 
man, cocooned in his blanket beside 
a butt of maidenhair, starts at my 
appearance, struggles to his feet 
clutching spear and ’kerrie. The 
night is restless with nocturnal 
activity. Foliage on every side 
seems to stir responsively to the 
humid, nitrogen-charged atmosphere. 

I hear it again, a weird, zither 
note, only just within the range of 
human hearing; rising and falling 
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like an alternating rush of wind, a 
wail no vocal cord could draw. 

The whites of the watchman’s 
eye have a luminous quality, and 
I know that, for him, spirits have 
made themselves heard as the witches 
conspire out there in the darkness. 
Three years of the Johannesburg 
mines have still not proofed him 
against such fears. 

Suddenly memory serves. I heard 
this strange sound months before, 
relayed from the B.B.C. An Egypt- 
ologist had described and sounded 
some of the ancient instruments 
recovered from the tombs. The 
most ancient of all was the bull- 
roarer, which had long been un- 
recognised, and was listed in the 
Cairo museum catalogue as ‘a wooden 
object of unknown origin.’ 

So here, in the remote hinterland 
of Central Africa, I hear the sound 
that every schoolboy knows by 
feeble imitation: the resonant wail 
of the wind voice, which struck 
terror in initiates of the cult of 
Dionysus, reaching back into the 
fabled days of Greece; and with 
this same simple lath, priestesses at 
the Court of Minos mesmerised 
Cretan worshippers of the mythical 
monster in the bowels of the earth 
beneath the Labyrinth. Across the 
known world to Egypt, three thousand 
years and more before Christ, the 
bull-roarers caught the voices of 
the gods and tuned them for mortal 
ears. And so down through time 
and the vast cornucopia continent 
this strange instrument has come, 
deep-scoring the scar of superstition 
on a myriad black and fearing tribes. 
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The voice of the spirits! And 
who can interpret them? Only 
the aged witches whose day is near 
an end. 

As I stand, with the flocculent 
constellations flung across the sky, 
a dazzling autobahn to the cosmic 
worlds, Sirius, Castor and Pollux, 
Alpha Centauri, and as like them 
as Woolworth diamonds resemble De 
Beers, the man-made competitive 
satellites bleeping beneath this in- 
credible canopy over Africa, another 
paradox disturbs me. The bull- 
roarers of antiquity and the drum- 
ming for ritual circumcision echo in 
one of the few remaining colonies 
of the earth, beneath stars which 
are under surveillance as likely 
colonies of the heavens ! 

And now, once such fancies take 
grip, the mind goes skipping back 
and forth in time, alighting for a 
second on the phrase one hears 
repeated with intonation varying 
through compassion to abject scorn : 
‘Why, fifty years ago, the wheel 
was still unknown here.’ Then 
like a firefly, memory darts into 
that deep cave at Broken Hill, 
relatively near, to illuminate the skull 
and remains of Homo Rhodesiensis, 
Neanderthal’s cousin, close to man’s 
beginning. Where did development 
of our genus start apartheid ? 

As I turn back into the bungalow, 
the watchman draws close his calico 
shawl. Probably it is Sudan cotton, 
woven in India or Japan, freighted 
by a ship under the flag of Panama, 
and sold from one of the stores 
established by the enterprise of the 
country’s first non-slave traders, the 
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Brothers Moir, now the vast African 
Lakes Corporation. 

In Hilaire Belloc’s phrase, the 
sombre excitement of the drums 
seems to be shaking dew from the' 
air. Then again that eerie note is 
laid on the night, a dwindling in- 
cantation from across the centuries, 
a mourning echo of the votive 
instrument which once held such 
sway, now confined to these last 
extremities of the Great Rift. 

And realisation of the immense 
privilege, that one is being permitted 
to observe a transition of millenniums 
within a handful of years, makes all 
the petty irritations of life out here 
in 1959 pale to insignificance. 


During his first epic journey from 
the Gut of Zambezi along the lower 
reaches of the Shire River to the 
shores of Lake Nyasa, just one 
hundred years ago, Livingstone filled 
the hour after each dawn by writing 
his journal, assessing the day spent, 
contemplating the one ahead. This 
cool and iridescent hour is treasured 
for the same reasons by the seven- 
thousand-odd Europeans who now 
reside where he first penetrated. 

At six A.M. I tune a small battery- 
receiver to the police transmission 
from Zomba which keeps isolated 
districts in touch. Sometimes I 
can pick up a short-wave relay and 
listen fascinated to reports from 
Western Rift Exploration Company 
prospectors, pressing their tenden- 
tious search for minerals over the 
thirty-four thousand square mile belt 
surrounding Lake Rukwa. 

The room is fragrant from a few 
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perfectly turned heads of gardenia. 
A Tibetan beaten-copper platter 
above rows of books, a kukri and a 
Bhotia snuff-horn beside the door, 
betray a background of vicissitudes 
experienced far from metropolises, 
and so is typical of most up-country 
bungalows. 

“This is Blue Band Radio,” 
announces a flat Lancashire accent, 
and in prosaic terms summarises 
reports from places with names 
which might have been invented by 
Mr Noel Coward to make his ditties 
rhyme—Kota Kota, Rumpi, Ntaka- 
taka—and one has brief, absurd 
visions of ‘mad dogs’ striding 
purposefully through the bush in 
those narrow-legged shorts and leech- 
concealing puttees which are anathema 
to the originals of ‘ Punch ’ cartoons ! 

I cross the room to the khonde. 
Above a stand of celosias and 
pommel-headed marigolds I. can 
square a view through the branches 
of flame-trees lining the drive. 
Less than half a mile away, the 
insurmountable southern ramparts 
of Mlanje’s seldom-visited plateau 
overhang the tea-estates that thrive 
from its rivers. Except at this 
hour, when Mlanje’s character is 
nebulous from the laden night atmo- 
sphere, and a slender chain of 
cloud clings to the lower slopes to 
heighten relief, it is too inhibiting, 
too stark, too overwhelmingly close 
to be beautiful. To the native 
African it is a nether world to be 
avoided: at worst, infested with 
dark forces, unspeakably malignant ; 
at best, unpredictable of mood, 
given to swift onsets of chilling 


rain to benight the incautious and 
confound the most implacable. 

Mlanje’s lines faithfully reproduce 
on gargantuan scale the kopjies 
that litter Africa’s savannah. A 
vast serrated rock, nearly ten thou- 
sand feet, it is higher than any peak 
in both Rhodesias, with an in- 
exhaustible deposit of bauxite to 
attract the fiercest elements, and 
seldom without electric storms tumul- 
tuously flickering somewhere over its 
hundred square miles. 

Who has lived within sight of 
one of the great ranges of the world 
and failed to find their lives domin- 
ated by its proximity? For a radius 
of forty miles and more, black man 
and white alike, on emerging to 
each day’s light, glance instinctively 
to discern the mountain’s mood. 
And this is fitting, for Mlanje is 
also the stronghold of the leopard, 
emblem of the country. 

Driving back from the club at 
night, one often sees in the head- 
light’s beam pale-gold reflections of 
eyes: jackal, honey-badger, just 
village pariah perhaps; at fifty 
yards the eyes’ glow may change to 
luminous green—civet or caracal 
may stand his ground. But occa- 
sionally, as one approaches, the 
eyes suddenly glow fiery crimson— 
charging distance this—then recogni- 
tion comes. An emblematic leopard 
has stepped down from his dais ! 

From where I stand, I look 
straight to the head of the Great 
Ruo Gorge. A torrent, whipped to 
foam, hurtles from the plateau’s 
rim, which readers of Colonel van 
de Post’s moving ‘ Venture to the 
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Interior’ will remember as the fall 
where a young forester was swept 
to his death. From the slight rise 
of the bungalow’s site, I can see 
diaphanous trails of mist marking 
streams and gullies, while countless 
bluer patches of smoke hang above 
stirring villages. 

The sixteen hundred square miles 
of Mlanje’s district teem with over 
a quarter million natives, yet when 
Livingstone, with his usual percep- 
tion, recognised the area’s potential 
on viewing it first in 1859, there 
were no more than a dozen villages. 
Two years later, Bishop Mackenzie, 
leading the ill-fated Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities’ Mission, 
could find only some two thousand 
people to labour among. 

Sir Philip Mitchell’s memoirs of 
forty years back recall his days as 
a young District Officer struggling 
with the great migration of the 
N’guru tribes from Mozambique. 
The handful of white planters and 
missionaries who were trying hard 
to fulfil Livingstone’s dream some- 
how settled these people, administered 
them and began to find them em- 
ployment. This was the time of 
the 1915 tragedy (soon erased from 
memories by the greater holocaust 
nearer home) when the brilliant 
young convert, John Chilembwe, 
. returned from the education over- 
seas which a mission society had 
worked to provide for him. Dis- 
agreeing with his benefactors, he 
started an organisation of his own, 
whipping support among his people 
by asserting, ‘The white men are 
stealing our land!’ 


When a trembling African visited 
young Philip Mitchell at night 
to reveal a fearful plot, he, like 
many another officer acquainted with 
John William Kaye’s Indian Mutiny 
History, remembered the warning: 
‘For when in the high places of 
Government there is a general dis- 
inclination to believe in the ex- 
istence of danger, it is scarcely 
safe for men of lowlier station to 
say or do anything indicating sus- 
picion or alarm.’ Resolutely, how- 
ever, he prepared an official report 
of this meeting, which is in the 
archives at Zomba still, but which 
was not taken seriously enough to 
stay the march of events. 

A report in the ‘ Morning Post’ 
of 1st February 1915 says: ‘The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has been informed by the Governor 
of Nyasaland that an outbreak of 
natives has taken place in the Shire 
Highlands between Zomba and 
Blantyre, the N’guru tribes being 
principally concerned. On the night 
of. 23rd January the rebels attacked 
the whites of Mr A. L. Bruce’s 
estate at Magomero, killing three 
(Livingstone, McCormack and Fergu- 
son) and wounding one (Robertson). 
Three women and five children were 
carried off, but were subsequently 
released. An attack was made on 
a store at Blantyre and the watch- 
man killed; arms and ammunition 
were seized... .’ 

After the murders, John Chilembwe 
held a ritual ‘service’ beneath 
Mianje, with the severed head of 
Livingstone on the altar. 

How the years go down! Watch- 
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ing history develop is an enthralling 
pastime, but sometimes one is caught 
up in it, and loses to greater know- 
ledge the view ahead. I would 
give much to step forward in time 
and read the memoirs of our present 
District Commissioner forty years 
hence. For now I must be content 
trying to petrify, in words, the 
atmosphere and impressions of living 
here today. ... 

“T think,” says my wife at 
breakfast, digging into a slice of 
buttercup-yellow pawpaw, “ we could 
both do with the relaxation of an 
evening at the club. The first 
dance in six months; and the 
police band has been released to 
play for us.” (I am not enthusiastic. 
It is, of course, well known that one 
gets ‘jungly’ after long months 
in the bush.) “ But you will have 
to get your hair cut before you take 
me anywhere,” she adds with in- 
corrigible feminine assumption. 

I run a hand over the excess 
length at my neck and reflect that 
I had been saving it for a pleasant 
hour of reminiscences by the Greek, 
who has subsided reluctantly into 
his untutored talent as a barber, 
through the years that ivory trading 
has waned. But he is in Blantyre, 
sixty miles away, so my thoughts 
revert to the tumbledown shack of 
Milanje’s own exponent, where one 
receives treatment that transforms 
one almost beyond self-recognition 
in the shaving-mirror, and lasts an 
entire cold season. 

I escape as soon as possible to 
start conditioning myself for the 
ordeal, but am momentarily diverted 


by the sight of a garden-boy, ex- 
pending most of the day’s energy 
while I am present, lashing fiercely 
at intermittent tufts of dried grass 
with a ruptured car leaf-spring. 
Sometimes the undefined blade 
describes an arc six inches from 
the ground, severing or irreparably 
bruising all the vegetation it contacts. 
Sometimes it bites deep into the 
parched earth, leaving the impression 
that a bucolic novice with a niblick 
has made tortuous progress across 
my lawn. 

“ Sunlight,” I summon quietly. 
Thankful for respite, Sunlight (not 
to be confused with Lifebuoy, who 
spends some of his waking hours 
in the vegetable garden) comes, 
grinning widely. He is a stocky 
little man, with the three tribal 
gashes, at each temple, of the humble 
Manganja tribe. As recently as 
sixty years ago his people, derisively 
called the banana-eaters, were still 
being hounded from Portuguese East 
Africa by the slave-hunting warrior 
Yaos, who had been converted to 
Mohammedanism and taught their 
trade by Arabs on the coast. Despite 
being rather backward, the Manganja 
are immensely cheerful little people, 
and their contribution to the country 
is Chi-Nyanja, now the lingua franca. 
Sunlight has a thread tight round 
his brow, with two slithers of root 
tied in it. He duly accepts the 
Paludrine tablets I give him, but 
remains certain that the ‘fire in 
his head ’ is allayed by this amulet. 

* Sunlight, who cut your hair?” - 
I inquire. 

Self-consciously he slaps a hand 
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to his shaven scalp, and gives voluble 
commendation of a man in his 
village. Relieved beyond measure 
that he has not mentioned the 
barber I have in mind, I gesture 
him back to work. He thanks me 
gravely. 

Sunlight’s existence is fairly typical 
of rural life. He works a little nearly 
every day, but is liable to strange 
impulses—which prevent any form 
of work from attaining an inhibiting 
degree of importance in the order of 
life—the urge to visit a relative, a 
beer-drink, or rat-hunt, when he is 
quite likely to fire the grass and 
denude many acres momentarily to 
assuage his insensate craving for 
meat in any form. But I have a 
special regard for Sunlight. Some 
months ago he was visited in his 
village by six men wielding bicycle- 
chain lash, knob-kerrie or cikoli, 
bull’s-tail whip, all favoured weapons 
in the shanty-towns of the Rand. 
Sunlight was given attention because 
he worked for the Bwana and was 
not very big. But there is a stubborn 
loyalty in these people which they 
seldom have a chance to show. 
Sunlight will work in my garden as 
long as he wishes. .. . 

It seems to some that the Sun- 
lights are indifferent to advancement, 
and should not be allowed to slur 
‘ progress’ of those who claim to 
speak for them. But most of us 
who live in this country know that 
the inarticulate Sunlights are com- 
forted by a simple conviction that, 
although everybody cannot be en- 
franchised overnight, with their 
delightful code of family-sharing 


there. is no less honour in being the 
father, or even the grandfather, of 
one ultimately so exalted. 

With the oddly assorted pair, a 
ridgeback-mastiff and a dachshund, , 
foraging ahead, shaking seed from 
the rustling grasses beside the track, 
I feel the first impact of the 
mounting sun. The dogs put up 
a flight of paradise widow-birds 
breakfasting off the noisy crickets. 
The dowdy little brown female 
birds dart for an acacia’s cover, 
while the black males, encumbered 
by their six-inch tail coifs, scud 
with awkward effort, their seemingly 
inadequate wings pumping jerkily. 

I glimpse the fantastic shimmer of 
a great mother-of-pearl butterfly. 
Ineffectually I dab at it with my 
hat, to assuage my conscience when 
I tell my wife of the beauty I failed 
to add to her fine collection. 

The factory is clamorous with 
turning machinery, as always, and 
the dogs settle in the sun to watch 
lizards on the wall, hopeful that I 
will soon emerge to continue the 
walk. The familiar sharp tang of 
processing tea-leaf assails my senses. 
I started the manufacture when the 
generators turned at first light. 
Now the young Mauritian engineer 
delivers his daily lament, in French, 
at the inadequacy of the machinery 
to deal with the mounting crop. 
It is a tirade I am not reluctant to 
hear; for the belts of suitable 
tea land adjacent to cloud-breaking 
heights are very limited—poor and 
scanty areas by the standards of 
India and Ceylon. Yet tea has 
taken over from tobacco as the 
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major export, and there are rising 
three million natives hoping to 
benefit from it, to say nothing of 
shareholders, who seem entitled to 
reiterate Cecil Rhodes’s - reminder 
that even ‘ philanthropy must have 
its five per cent.’ 

The whole of this area is dominated 
by the spirit of an old lady who 
persevered with tea-growing after 
her husband died and the coffee- 
blight disaster broke the pioneer 
settlers. She lives still, in the 
minds of Africans old enough to 
remember, and piccanins learn early 
to scamper past the little walled 
enclosure where she has lain in 
the shade of a great n’khundi, the 
African death-tree, over twenty 
years. 

When our teas suffer from pre- 
judice by eastern-minded buyers 
and I mention auction prices to 
the head Capitao, he shakes his 
black head and mutters about the 
old dona’s magic medicine. The 
natives are convinced that her ulti- 
mate wealth, from what they still 
widely regard as an unpalatable 
brew, was conjured by a magic 
draught which had to be poured 
into the first roll of each batch of 
tea-leaf. One of the old dona’s 
European assistants had to bring 
a bottle of this ‘ medicine,’ open it, 
and add it hissing and bubbling 
to the churning leaf. The secret is 
out now among the planters. The 
magic draught was club soda! But 
without the ritual the natives dared 
not go on with the manufacture, 
and often they had to drag one 
of the Bwanas to the factory at 
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outlandish hours to carry it out. 
Despite African emancipation, I am 
bound to admit that shrewd old 
lady’s formula has still not been 
bettered. 

Known throughout the territory 
as Ma Brown, she had not left the 
country for many years, although 
there were no minute pills to be 
swallowed once a week as now, 
prophylactic against the dread 
malarial fevers which were reckoned 
to carry off any exile who braved 
more than four consecutive seasons. 
Instead, old Ma Brown made an 
annual pilgrimage to the cloud- 
bestrewn heights of Mianje. With 
much banter and laughter, chanting 
their repetitive songs, and driving 
her famous milch herd, the long 
columns would toil slowly up the 
clipspringer trails. And in their 
midst, the proud Angoni herdsmen 
would carry their old dona on a 
long-shafted machila from the swelter 
of the plain. 

Where the lush sweet grasses 
heeled under the mountain breezes, 
the cattle were turned to roam, and 
for a brief idyllic return to tribal 
life, the Angoni would install the 
old lady in a small kraal. These 
Angoni despise agrarian tribes, but 
have a traditional reputation as 
cattle rearers. They are descendants 
of Mzilikazi’s warriors, who brought 
the fierce, aloof spirit of mighty 
T’chaka Zulu two thousand miles 
northwards from Natal. In old 
Ma Brown they found the strength 
of character they could respect, 
though it was locked within the 
form of a frail woman. 
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Ma Brown alone has been success- 
ful in getting natives to stay on 
Mianje for any length of time. 
(Even the handful of wardens and 
fireguards employed by the Forestry 
Department today live on the lower 
slopes.) When she had been laid 
to rest on the land she loved so 
well, and her verdant acres passed 
to the control of one of the best- 
known tea interests in Britain, she 
had still not done with Mlanje. 
She willed her fortune back to the 
district, for she had dreamed of a 
splendid motor-road leading to the 
high pastures. Surveys were forced 
up the granite rifts, but after some 
years the project was abandoned. 
The few who knew and loved the 
mountain fastness felt a sense of 
reprieve. Practical old Ma Brown 
must have suspected as much, for 
her will allowed an alternative. 
Now, beneath Mlanje’s inviolable 
ramparts, a leprosery is almost 
complete. 


The withering power of the sun 
fifteen degrees south of the Equator 
was believed lethal twenty years 
ago. Unless the Aryan skull grows 
thicker with successive generations, 
it is hard to account for changing 
practices. Now eyes, not napes, 
are considered vulnerable. Sun- 
glasses have replaced the old pith 
helmets, which have now become 
badges of office of missionaries, and 
evidence of rank to African emanci- 
pates. Commissioners and their 
deputies wear them, heavily blancoed, 
with white cotton gloves, on rare 
formal occasions. I think it is the 
F2 
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present Governor who has set a 
fashion for D.O.s to go bare-headed, 
or with informal trilbys. 

The thermometers in the factory 
are touching ninety-two, and once 
beyond the sound orbit of machinery 
I am glad to move into the shade 
of the Grevillea Robusta trees which 
simulate natural forest conditions 
for the tea. 

Pressing between the lines of 
bushes, plucking with intermittent 
bursts of energy, are Africans of 
several different tribes. Many are 
itinerant workers, who take advantage 
of the best points of contrasting 
administrative systems. They have 
huts and families and gardens on 
both sides of the border, fluctuating 
deftly between them when prompted 
by the approaching tax collectors. 
Among the permanently settled 
villagers these people remain ‘ Portu- 
guesee,’ in unwitting deference to 
the fact that Mozambique is now 
an integral part of Portugal, not a 
colony. 

Two miles due east the tapering 
vertebra of Mlanje is dissected by 
the frontier, where a Portuguese 
district H.Q. is the favourite rendez- 
vous for planters. A nod to the 
guards at the customs post, and the 
chains are dropped for one’s car to 
pass from the tarmac Federal road 
to the rutted dust-track that leads 
all the way to Quelimane and the 
coast. The friendly Portuguese ad- 
ministrator’s house is a thousand 
feet above the plain, fronted by 
an ornamental swimming-pool, fed 
by Mlanje’s streams. From this 
elevation one sees how the tiny 











settlement has been planned for 
the century ahead. A mile-long 
double-track road, still unsurfaced 
but wide as Lisbon’s Avenida da 
Liberdade, with a spired church at 
one end, and a Baroque court-house 
of stucco pillars beneath ‘the red- 
and-green insignia at the other, is 
shaded by jacarandas. The build- 
ings that will line it are yet to be 
built. 

Now, as the hours of rising heat 
slip by, I reach the irrigated levels 
adjoining the river. Three hundred 
thousand tea saplings intermingle 
their eighteen months of growth 
seven feet above the congested 
nursery-beds. With the rains they 
will be lifted and lopped; the 
starch-packed stumps set in the 
porous ochre soil of virgin acres 
will be husbanded for five years 
to bring them to plucking maturity. 
It is a sobering thought that this 
work will still be judged by yields 
three or four generations hence ! 

Checking the throbbing pumps, 
on bamboo platforms above the 
Ruo’s line, I notice that the hammer- 
kop waders have finished their 
enormous nest far out above the 
race. It is like a mass of drift 
caught by the dip of the lichened 
bough; brush and earth, and even 
stones, untidily heaped on top as 
though to pinion the roof. The 
access tunnel is on the blind side, 
but doubtless under observation by 
one of the strange hammer-headed 
brown storks, perched on a mass 
of gneiss which breaks the water 
in midstream, The ex-askari greaser 
rolls his eye at them warily; for 
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they are birds of ill-omen and their 
rasping cry brings warning of evil 
to come. 

There are fish in these waters, 
but they seldom rise, and accept 
bait tardily. The natives, not to 
be denied, use ingenious wicker 
traps. But far down the river, 
below sluggish backwaters where 
snails stand host to bilharzia parasites, 
the water picks up to hurtle over the 
Chiromo rapids and unite with the 
Shire, and here lurk the redoubtable 
tiger-fish. 

Across the river, tall wild-figs, 
fire-resistant acacias, and the fleshy 
musuku-trees, laden with scarlet 
fruit-clusters, crowd the rank scrub. 
It was not far from here that a 
planter was mauled by a leopard; 
and I remember standing, a few 
months ago, in the white midday 
glare, among most Europeans of 
the district and their decorously 
hatted and gloved ladies, joining 
the rhythmic clapping of the vast 
concourse of Africans who had 
come to see Sir Robert Armitage 
present an award for gallantry to 
the native clerk who had fought off 
the beast with an arrow. 

The greaser points. A_ single 
grey drake flights swiftly, gun- 
high upstream. ‘“‘ N’yama,” he says, 
and a brilliant grin of anticipatory 
delight is conjured by the word. 
““'N’yama,” meat, he repeats, and 
a pink tongue darts smoothly over 
the protuberance of his dark lower 
lip. 

I follow a track that skirts the 
bank, beside native gardens of manioc 
and maize, and, after a while, 














come to the main road, which is 
borne over the Ruo at this point 
by a narrow cantilever. The concrete 
approaches are shattered, and the 
cast girders are heavily scored on 
each side. A cheerful ‘ Portuguesee,’ 
driving a caterpillar bulldozer on 
an enormous low loader, recently 
made a running tilt at the bridge 
and found out too late that the 
earth-moving blade was a foot too 
wide! The link through Mozam- 
bique to the coast was cut for 
four days while P.W.D. engineers 
struggled to winch off the wreck. 
By such incidents one realises how 
slender are the threads of com- 
munication through these vast areas 
of bush. 

Beyond the bridge, I walk for a 
while in the blaze of noon. No trees 
shadow the road now, and I glance 
regretfully at the gaunt splintered 
blue-gum stumps, weathered already, 
and think grimly of the tangled 
branches which also severed this 
artery during the emergency. 

How many brief scenes have 
gone down to history on this road! 
For it follows an old slave route 
here. Under this same relentless 
sun, goaded by the Arab lash, 
straggling columns toiled beneath 
gorees, forked branches lashed to 
the neck to space each wretched 
soul. In an estate manager’s garden 
nearby are the remains of a forge, 
and rusted links are sometimes 
turned up. A brooding sense of 
history always seems to overtake 
me at this spot; so short a time 
ago metallic echoes must have 
sounded from Mlanje’s re-entrants 
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as shackles were hammered on 
black limbs. 

Past the store of an Indian trader, 
where foxy eyes assess my appearance 
and progress to incalculable ends, 
and the dogs bristle at the alien 
smells of kerosene and molasses, 
and the lingering tang of bazaars 
eastwards from Zanzibar, I come 
at last to a small dwelling, top-heavy 
beneath an overhang of thatch. 

The baked clay walls, plastered a 
foot thick on a frame of boughs, 
are neatly limed. Shutters at glass- 
less windows are folded back. A 
western-hemisphere blonde in a white 
bathing-costume shows teeth to 
match above a Coca-Cola on a poster 
to the right of the door. To the 
left an indigenous maiden, not a 
whit less glamorous, also in a white 
costume, but with a _ bandana, 
extends two green pills from the 
hoarding, and in a ‘ balloon’ above 
her head urges their immediate 
purchase as a panacea of incredible 
scope. These are typical of many 
European business practices being 
imitated ad nauseam. And who 
shall say they are wrong? It is 
the old-stagers who are most 
disconcerted. Unrealistically they 
mumble: “ Disgraceful! Ought to 
be stopped!” without suggesting 
how, or taking into account the fact 
that to the emergent African such 
practices are inextricably mixed with 
his ideas of civilisation. 

Under the eaves rows of tins 
are displayed for sale. Flies in- 
vestigate noisily. Bottles are ranged 
in great diversity, evidence of the 
discerning palates of some people 
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in the district, and betraying the 
penurious state of others. There 
are clothes, old helmets and several 
pairs of old shoes, among them a 
woman’s pair with stiletto heels. 
I have a sudden absurd impression 
of a corpulent Bantu cramming her 
splayed feet into them and tottering 
unsteadily, if full of pride, back to 
her village ! 

While I stand there, an African 
. of impressive height and build 
appears in the door to smile a 
welcome. He has the air of Rider 
Haggard’s Ignosi. He is finishing 
a Tom Tom cigarette with the 
customary native economy of inhal- 
ing with the lighted end in his 
mouth. He exposes his enormous 
teeth, prises the minute butt off 
his upper lip, flicks it away. 

His voice has the timbre of a 
Robeson as he replies to my query 
with dignity: “Ah do cut hair. 
Please come in mah house.” 

The interior is spotlessly clean. I 
am astonished to see a full-length 
dressing-mirror, before an armchair 
made from the balsa-like centre 
rib of the ciwale fan-palm. My 
astonishment increases when, as I 
sit in the chair, the mirror’s reflection 
shows Ignosi wielding a tin of 
Johnson’s baby-powder! He falls 
to with a vengeance, liberally dust- 
ing and snipping; so, feeling it 


now too late to remonstrate, I drag 
my eyes from the reflection and 
study the magazine pictures plastered 
on the wall. Her Majesty in corona- 
tion robes, and one of those eternal 
scenes from a Christmas number, 
traditionally titled ‘ Highland Cattle 


at Eventide,’ flank a double-page re- 
production of Manet’s ‘ Le Déjeuner 
sur Pherbe,’ and I wonder what 
Ignosi, his family and friends make 
of that. 

My gaze wanders over a neat 
tuft of paper flowers on a packing- 
case table. Over the sill of the 
window peer several pairs of fascin- 
ated eyes. I am trying to guess 
whether these are male or female 
from the identical fcetal - domed 
scalps, when my attention is drawn 
to a Portuguese demijohn in the far 
corner. Something had moved within 
it. With suspicions of a boomslang, 
I spin round. Through the coarse 
glass I can see the scaly angles of a 
giant rhino-horned chameleon. 

Ignosi shakes with laughter. 
** Bwana F. will give me a good 
price for that, yes ?” 

All Africans in the district know 
that F. collects reptiles, and that he 
gives ‘prizee’ for live specimens. 
Their curiosity in his motives is 
insatiable, and as they totally dis- 
count the truth, that F.’s donations 
are marked by small brass plates 
in the reptile-houses of British zoos, 
extravagant speculation grows wilder. 
Bwana F. is another of these planters 
with a baffling and vaguely suspicious 
pastime; so many of these white 
men have one... . 

“Where did you get it?” I ask. 

“That banyan, he was too much 
frightened, yes! It was in the tree 
over his shop. I say; for two 
shillings I take it away, yes? He 
give me ninepence. I knock it 
out of tree and put it in bottle for 
Bwana F. to pay me, yes!” 





























This is testimony to Ignosi’s 
courage; for this harmless if ana- 
chronistic reptile, besides housing a 
malignant spirit, is held to be the 
father of leprosy and highly venomous 
to Africans. 

The haircutting proceeds, but 
restraint is now loosed. ‘“* These 
banyans no good, yes! Always 
they are taking money from the boys. 
Too many boys are buying hair- 
straightener medicine ! ” 

Someone has recently given local 
Africans the idea that emancipation 
includes doing away with their 
tight, jet whorls. ‘“‘ Well, it’s good 
for your business. More boys need 
haircuts.” 

“Ah, sah! my business also 
selling.” He roots under the 
packing-case and comes up with a 
small jar of a Bombay product 
guaranteed to take the kinks out 
of the fuzziest hair. Here then is 
the origin of the rash of boys with 
a parting shaved an inch wide down 
the centre of their heads, and extra- 
ordinary tufts, like half-unravelled 
crépe, over their ears. This style, 
worn with plastic sun-glasses, is the 
height of district fashion. 

India is represented solely by a 
merchant caste whose practices might 
not be out of place in Calcutta’s 
Hogg Market, but who contribute 
little that is desirable to the environ- 
ment of Africans here. But my 
critical reflection is jolted by re- 
membering that, for many months, 
a newspaper has carried an invitation 
to Africans, from a firm in Britain, 
to send postal orders for a supply 
of ‘magic powder,’ possession of 
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which, it is affirmed, brings astound- 
ing luck in social, business, and 
love affairs, and in sweepstakes, 
competitions and lotteries ! 

When Ignosi has done I am' 
uncertain of the result, but from 
the breadth of his grin, as he accepts 
his fee, he reveals his own satisfaction. 

Outside, the sun is waiting for 
me. The road seems fluid from the 
shimmering glare. At the shade of 
the river line, voices carry upstream. 
As I cross the bridge, I see at the 
bend six naked boys cavorting with 
exhilaration, splashing, yodelling, ris- 
ing from the broken race with brown 
bodies a-glisten. 

The dappled tea acres reflect the 
heat from leaves which look waxed 
and artificial. The pluckers are 
grouped now at the path’s edge, 
voraciously eating great gobbets of 
clarty mealie meal with handfuls 
of purple beans. Their ready 
humour is touched when one remarks 
my cut hair, but their unaffected 
smiles have no malice. 

So at last, briefly, to the blessed 
cool of the house, and the less 
restrained comments of my wife at 
my changed appearance. 


Lunch lies heavy, but an invoice 
must be cleared tomorrow. 

The factory is wrapped in the 
pungent aura of fired tea. Black 
twists flecked with golden tips spurt 
from the hopper across my palm, 
and drop to the shuddering chest 
on the packer. Incessantly tap- 
tapping, the carpenter’s hammer 
drives inchlings through ribbed tin, 
plywood and batten, sealing in the 
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precious tea. Chest on chest, like 
the blocks of Cheops’s pyramid, 
stack to the roof. The stencil- 
brush stabs the cut-outs, the frame 
is jerked off, and another hundred 
pounds is indelibly consigned in 
bold vermilion : ‘ Colonial Wharves, 
London.’ 

Through the afternoon’s falling 
heat the work goes on, until a gong’s 
note is strident above the clamour 
of machinery. Under their burdens 
of weighed leaf, figures mount the 
iron ramps outside, silhouetted 
against the windows by the slanting 
sun-rays, to fill the withering-racks 
for the next day’s manufacture. 

The dogs are faithfully waiting, 
to enjoy a last gambol in the brief 
twilight. As I start up the slope, 
a red-legged francolin, surmounting 
an anthill, utters raucous challenge. 
The dogs are away in a flash, but 
the m’quali is up with a whirr. 

These sterile red-earth barrows, 
fifteen feet or more high, remain a 
feature of the landscape, though 
the type of termite that built them 
has long been extinct. They are 
now mostly occupied by common 
white ants. When the colonies 
swarm, Africans feast on the grubs, 
which are great delicacies to them. 
Often I see them grouped on this 
anthill after a shower, elbowing 
each other with gleeful excitement, 
seizing the ants as they emerge, 
and cramming them into their mouths 
with relish. They usually offer me 
a handful; but though old-stagers 
assure me they are excellent appetisers 
when fried in butter, I have not yet 
acquired a taste for them. 


Sunlight is giving the flower-beds 
a drenching, and the garden is 
redolent with laid dust and the 
delicate scent of the lantana hedge 
as we turn into the garden. 

A long growl of thunder sounds 
from Mozambique, where Mount 
Chiperone precipitates the fine rain 
drizzle that takes its name. The 
sound holds promise. A ‘ chiperone’ 
now would bring relief to our 
parched little world. 


My wife’s gown crackles with 
latent electricity as I help her into 
the car. Already drums have begun 
to disturb the night. 

As soon as we went outside, we 
saw the pinpoints of orange light 
strung across the vague dark bulk of 
Mianje. Fires have broken out. The 
great indigenous cedar forests of the 
plateau are menaced early this year. 

The tough, six and a half feet 
sinewy frame of J., the Forest Officer, 
will be missed from the club’s 
gaiety tonight. His restless energy 
will serve him well as he begins 
the fight that may go on for weeks 
to save these primeval tracts. Every 
year he has to encourage his few 
native wardens to follow him onto 
the dark heights... . 

Then, as we cut between the 
tea-bushes to the main road, the 
slender crescent of a new moon, 
horizontal, thin as wire, seems to 
rise from the Fort Lister Gap, 
gateway to the great Palombe Plain, 
on the mountain’s far side. It is 
believed that native eyes see the 
moon start from shadow a night 
before a Bwana can perceive it. 
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Thirty-foot blue-gums crowd the 
road. Branchless trunks, silver in 
the headlight’s sweep, carry the 
frothy heads of foliage which exude 
a tang of eucalyptus. Mile on 
mile we go, past the shuttered 
facades of Indian trading-outposts, 
across a score of culverts which 
ceaselessly funnel a myriad hidden 
cataracts off the sheer rock-face. 

A board, set slightly askew at 
the roadside, looms ahead, with 
warning that all travellers from 
across the border should report at 
the boma. Only a m’londa coughs 
now through his blanket’s folds, 
outside the D.C.’s_ unpretentious 
office. The flagstaff, set on a modest 
turf apron, is like a fragile icicle 
from the flame-trees that surround 
it. So at last we come to the little 
club-house, bars of light from the 
open windows cast across the acres 
of its golf-course, directly beneath 
Milanje’s southern wall. 

This setting is celebrated far 
beyond the territory. There is a 
view coming up the dog-leg towards 
the green at the seventh, which I 
have heard par players complain 
to be so overwhelmingly dramatic 
as to put them off their game. A 
canyon widening to a circular cavity 
breaches the mountain’s symmetry 
dead ahead. Often a cloud balanced 
on the plateau’s rim scatters a veil 
of rain. Late afternoon sunlight 
stabs directly up the canyon and 
plays like a theatre flood onto the 
fall. Above this strange effect of 
writhing vapour, exaggerated by the 
heat off the bauxite and transpiration 
from the exotic foliage in the cleft, 
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dual spectra hang one over the 
other. Like the Faraglioni off Capri, 
a gigantic pillar, weathered vellum- 
smooth, rears close by. 

In the club foyer the first thing 
we notice is a large poster, incon- 
gruous beyond measure here in 
Central Africa, advertising bull- 
fighting, at Gurue, an hour or 
two’s run due east. Then, through 
in the bar, we find the plain but 
honest wines of Portugal on offer 
with conventional drinks. Men 
whom one has grown used to seeing 
in shorts and bush-shirts are curiously 
unfamiliar in more formal dress. 
Indeed, the only features that seem 
thoroughly compatible are the shining 
dark faces of the police band and 
the instruments they wield and 
thump with dexterity. 

As the evening wears on, spon- 
taneous gaiety begins to dislodge 
inhibitions. After midnight I notice 
an A.D.C. cross the floor to speak 
with the band-leader, Mateyo 
Numero, a young African inspector 
who followed his father into the 
police as a bugler when fifteen, 
was sent to London for training, 
and returned to achieve fame on 
both sides of the Atlantic with 
recorded jazz arrangements of tribal 
folk- music. Mateyo’s bandsmen 
grin broadly, nodding as they listen 
to the A.D.C.’s suggestion. Their 
faces are running with sweat, their 
feet tap incessantly, their shoulders 
hunch and sway in response to the 
beat, and they move easily into 
one of their own pulsating native 
rhythms. 

Gradually the tremendous primi- 
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tive lure of the nine repetitive notes, 
pounding, urging, each man wildly 
improvising, caught by the fascina- 
tion of pure rhythm in staggering 
variation, infected by abandoned 
joy, is glimpsed through mannered 
restraint. The whole club is vibrant 
with the compelling, throbbing ex- 
citement of the native music. 
Stimulating the senses, somehow 
seeming to release a sort of phrenetic 
delight in the strident rhythm, the 
drum goads on and on.... 

The band will still be playing 
when the dance has officially ended 
and all but the incorrigible hard- 
core celebrators have left to return 
to the isolation of their estates. 

I slip outside for a breath of air, 
which has begun to cool as the first 


dew settles. There is a strange 
texture to the charged night: haunt- 
ing and oppressive. The young 
moon has gone. The firmament is 
obscured by the drift of cloud. 
On the sound-sensitive atmosphere 
thunder rolls in continuous echo. 

Is it but a single night since I 
heard the bull-roarers? How long 
must one live before Africa’s strange- 
ness becomes familiar? What para- 
doxes will tomorrow reveal ? 

High above, silhouetted by a 
carmine line of flame, the black 
outline of Mlanje lies like a monstrous 
carcase, fossilised through a million 
or two years where it fell to slumber 
as it progressed across the distances 
of the only continent vast enough 
to give it reason. 





Footnote to May ‘ Maga.’ 


Tue Eprtor, ‘ MAGA,’ EDINBURGH.— 


You would have seen nothing odd in the fact that poor Albert floated if you, 





like me and him, had been forced to live with and work for that flint-hearted devil, 
Harry Stone, our widowed step-father. 

Me, I was 21, older and tougher than Albert, so when I got a chance of working 
my passage to New Zealand I said nothing to anyone, but just quietly floated off, feeling 
that once I had got myself fixed up down under I should be able to find some way of 
helping Albert to get there, too. 

But, as it turned out, I didn’t have to do anything, because step-father soon after- 
wards was laid low with double pneumonia, and other complications ; which meant that 
Albert found himself in full charge of the shop, and smart enough to slip a bit aside out 
of the peter each day. The boss lingered as long as you would expect from a conscience- 
less old reprobate like him, but that suited Albert quite well, because the longer it 
went on, the bigger his wad was growing. Well, eventually Harry Stone did pass away ; 
and poor Albert floated when he died, and has now joined me in New Zealand. 


Cc. A. G., 
RAETIHI, 


New ZEALAND. 


——— 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON THE TIGER 


BY GORDON MEYER 


My Dear D., 

Hunting a lost letter, I uncovered 
your niche in my files. In the same 
way that I pause to read the news- 
papers with which I line my suitcase, 
before travelling, I began to reread 
your letters. Regarding them thus, 
for the first time im extenso, I saw 
something I had failed to notice 
when enjoying them as separate 
entities: your persisting encomium 
for the joys, splendours and beauties 
of Buenos Aires. I then noticed 
that this praise, bestowed with the 
impulsive generosity of a lover’s on 
a first mistress, is in inverse pro- 
portion to that accorded to our 
‘fog - bound, over- crowded, tax- 
ridden island’ (your epithets), with 
particular reference to your piece: 
Morden, Surrey. 

Exemplifying the former, you 
make in one letter pretty accurate 
guesses at the attributes of Latin- 
American women; and continue 
these ‘ Abroad-thoughts from Home’ 
(the name I have given to your 
inverted nostalgia) by saying that 
also Buenos Aires must be beautiful, 
abounding in diversions and gaieties 
of every kind. In another letter, 
written last March, you opine that, 
unlike in London, the problem of 
what to do here on a Sunday after- 


noon must be one of embarrassment 
of choice. 

As an example of the reactions 
stimulated by your own surround- 
ings, you write: ‘It is Sunday 
afternoon. In the best English 
manner it is raining cats and dogs. 
I have got as far as possible with 
yesterday’s “ Times ” crossword, and 
now have to choose between writing 
to you and darning my socks. If 
the former, I shall have to buy the 
latter.’ It was your uneconomical 
choice, I imagine, that thereupon 
plunged you into certain reflections 
on the English tax system. 

It was at this point that I noticed 
with interest that most of your 
letters were, in fact, written on 
Sunday afternoons, and, further, 
that those moments of the week 
clearly have for you a Jasciate ogmi 
speranza voi ch’ entrate aura; re- 
semble, indeed, a weekly descent 
into the underworld. A _ weekly 
all-time low—in your weekday 
language. 

On finishing your correspondence, 
I was unable to remember what 
letter it was that I had been hunt- 
ing; but instead there occurred to 
me the idea of filling in a few 
vacant spaces in your picture of 
the ‘Queen of the River Plate,’ 








(Where did you disinter this phrase, 
by the way ?) 


At some time on Sunday morning 
I look out of my window. The 
sunlight is sharp, brittle; and it 
crackles, as it splashes over the wide 
streets, drenching one side of the 
tall buildings, which, punctured at 
regular intervals for light and air, 
seem (to me) as soulless as obelisks 
(than which, you will agree, nothing 
could be more physical). Suddenly 
their pressure becomes too strong 
and I decide to escape for a few 
hours this feeling and the move- 
ment of dark-clad Sunday-going 
humanity. 

I persuade Yoconda to come, and 
she drives me out of the city by 
what is virtually the one exit: 
Palermo, Vicente Lopez, San Isidro 
—the alimentary canal of Buenos 
Aires. Everybody possessing a 
vehicle of whatever description— 
some are actually indescribable— 
and having however many wheels— 
these are sometimes to be seen 
pursuing separate courses—is doing 
the same thing. There is, it seems, 
no escape from one’s four million 
co-inhabitants. 

But we continue to make, as you 
might expect, for wide open spaces, 
of which on this continent there 
are so many. We take the general 
direction of ‘the treeless pampa,’ 
over which I am always galloping 
—in your mind. Actually, this is, 
I think, a tautology: pampa, a 
Quichua Indian word, was first 
used of open country which was, in 
fact, treeless. Now there are trees, 
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mostly Australian eucalyptus; and 
even they share with the chalets 
of the rich, and the flat-roofed square 
dwellings and shacks of the poor, 
the air of newness about everything. 
It is as though nature itself here 
were adolescent. 

It is winter, by the way, and 
the dead flat country is bi-chromatic : 
dull green and brown; green from 
the eucalypti and the grass; brown 
from the turned earth lying like 
enormous quantities of mince spread 
over the country. 

Like you, four hours ago, we are 
seeking a nice place to have lunch. 
But the black-and-white kilometre 
posts tick by, as interesting as 
minute marks on a handless clock- 
face; and the road runs straight 
to the hinge of sky and earth, where 
the eucalyptus-trees continue to 
emerge over the horizon like waves 
of infantrymen. 

“My brother’s getting in the 
maize now,’ says Y. 

‘Is he?’ I say, gazing out over 
the landscape. 

‘Shall we stop here?’ she says, 
pointing to an invisible spot on 
the dreary mince’s margin. 

*Can’t you find a nice spot with 
trees in this wonderful country of 
yours ?” I ask. 

‘Trees always belong to someone 
else.’ 

‘ A tree belongs to the man sitting 
under it,’ I say sententiously. 

A little farther on we find the 
road draped in the shadows of the 
next line of eucalypti. 

‘ What about these ?’ I say. 

“You can’t sit under these. 
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They’re all on the other side of 
the fence,’ she says. 

It is true. We drive on, our 
road the line scooped by a giant 
fork on the plate of mince. To 
give the situation some meaning, 
I thrust gently at Y.’s amour-propre. 

‘ Dreary country,’ I say. 

‘You'll miss it, when you’ve 
gone,’ she instantly rejoins. 

* You really think so?’ 

‘I know it.’ 

‘ Not this piece of mince.’ 

‘ What’s that ?” 

‘Not this part.’ 

‘Oh, maybe not.’ 

* You said I’d miss Buenos Aires.’ 

* You wait.’ 

‘ I haven’t time.’ 

The hood is down, and the wind 
rotates the gold ring of her hair, 
floppy in the latest Brigitte Bardot 
style. In patches it is pale gold, 
in other parts a deeper, reddish 
gold, such as the Florentines work. 
It is the nicest thing I have seen 
today. She turns to see me watching, 
the line of her mouth breaking up, 
curling over like burning paper, 
with her hidden laughter. 

‘You look at the road,’ I say, 
pointing with my finger. 

‘I know what I’m doing.’ 

But I insist, and her full mouth 
now cracks wide; the suddenly 
revealed shower of teeth is white 
and even. 

We continue over the stubble- 
strewn plain, until : 

‘Oh!’ says Y., her composure 
gone. 

Ahead there is a police patrol, 
and I know that she has no docu- 
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ments. The fact that mine are in 
order will not help her. 

‘Never mind, I say; ‘when I 
visit you, I’ll bring you cigarettes.’ 

At the histrionic gesture of the 
patrol, she has slowed. The officer 
is large, moustachioed, impressive 
as an air-marshal, but more dangerous. 

With set face Y. digs below the 
strata of beautifying apparatus filling 
those square boxes carried by young 
women these days, and, to my 
surprise, unearths an old International 
Driving Permit, which I see is 
three years out of date, and in any 
case should not be used in her 
own country. 

From the way in which the officer 
handles it, I know that he is unable 
to decipher the error on this ragged 
document. For a long moment he 
scans it, finally spotting the one word 
most closely resembling its meaning 
in his own language. 

‘Ah!’ he says knowingly. ‘ Inter- 
nacional.’ 

ty 

He returns it and gravely salutes. 

* Adios,’ says Y. a little nervously, 
and drives on. 

After a while she recovers, and 


says : 

‘ Here they know nothing.’ 

‘If you ask me, he’s a perfect 
gentleman.’ 

We continue over the minced 
landscape. 


‘Look at this lovely country,’ 
says Y. ‘ There’s nothing like this 
in England. The Duke of North- 
lummerly—he’d like something like 
this.’ 

‘ The Duke of who ?’ 
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* Er—Northlummerly.’ 

* Where’s that ?” 

‘I don’t know. Now look at 
this bit. England would go inside it.’ 

At this moment we approach a 
railway station named O’Flaherty. 
Only the name-board indicates it 
to be a station. 

‘The English didn’t get much 
here,’ says Y. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

* Well, don’t you know the transac- 
tion the English made with us over 
the building of the railway ?’ 

* Tell me.’ 

* Well, the English said they didn’t 
want money. All they wanted was 
one league (three miles) of land either 
side of the track. You're clever, 
you English: the land’s worth 
millions now. ‘That business was 
done between General Roca and 
Churchill, you know.’ 

‘Really ? What year?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know exactly. 
Eighteen-forty I think.’ 

‘ And we seem to live longer, too.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean, I don’t think we’re 
getting anywhere. It just goes on 
like this until you get to the Andes.’ 

‘Shall we find somewhere for 
lunch ?’ 

‘I thought that’s what we were 
doing. You show me a place. 
After all, it’s your country.’ I am 
feeling pleasantly malicious by now. 

* Well, I tell you what,’ she says, 
slowing the car. ‘Let’s go back 
and go to the Tigre. That’s where 
everyone goes on a Sunday after- 
noon. There we'll find a nice 
restaurant, and have lunch.’ 





* Tigre’ is the name of a muddy 
delta, and the principal un-tigerish 
river thereof; it debouches into 
the wide River Plate. I know it to 
be a resort. (You see what I mean 
by the title now ?) 

We return along the furrow we 
have ploughed through the brown 
mince, and somewhere about lunch- 
time drive into the pueblo named 
after the river, cross the bridge and 
look. We see a mud-coloured tribu- 
tary, one of hundreds criss-crossing 
the Tigre Delta, and whose either 
side is lined with two ranks of 
small craft of every description, like 
a chessboard before the game opens. 

We will take a boat, I say to 
myself, a rowing-boat; and we 
shall row away from all this, find 
an island, and have a_ beautiful 
lunch in palm and willow shadows. 
Accordingly, I drive—I am driving 
now, by the way—along the narrow 
road accompanying the narrow river. 
Unsure by now of the island lunch 
idea, I look at the same time for a 
restaurant, which should be clean, 
having brightly-clothed tables in a 
tree-filled patio, and an excellent and 
varied menu; for we have no 
great hunger. We notice nothing, 
save a shabby yellow house with, 
outside, a few tables under which 
three hens rake the grassless floor. 
One table is occupied—evidently by 
the three passengers of a motor- 
cycle combination standing outside 
the garden gate. A waiter leans 
against this gate, gazing at the day. 
Not there, we say. 

We follow the road until it 
relinquishes the river, plunging into 
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a low, swampy, uninviting landscape. 
We then relinquish the road. For 
we have noticed a bridge. ‘ Not 
more than 1500 kilos,’ it says. 
The car weighs nearly a thousand ; 
then there is myself: another eighty- 
five. (Y.’s weight is negligible.) We 
decide to risk the bridge; for on 
the other side we will find pleasant 
sub-tropical scenery, charming little 
restaurants, simpaticos proprietors, 
brightly coloured villas, willow-trees, 
fruit-trees, constellations of oranges 
bursting from their little round 
trees; in fact, everything agreeable 
to characterise this river resort. We 
drive over the bridge. In the 
middle of its hunched wooden back 
I calculate: bridge, 1500 kgs. ; 
us, 1130; safety margin, 25 per 
cent. For South America not enough. 
But we are past the point of no return, 
and I am glad that the hood is 
down: the shock of hitting the 
water will probably bounce us back 
on to what will be left of the bridge. 
However, we arrive on the far side, 
where we look not too closely at 
the crazy apparatus for shoring up 
the bridge, noticing that it has been 
damaged by recent floods; and we 
enter the romantic landscape. 

The romance, alas, was only in 
my mind. It stays there. A narrow 
strip of asphalt pushes through the 
muddy terrain filled by shabby, 
stained, flat-roof dwellings. Here 
and there a tarnished willow stands, 
its hair down, badly needing a 
shampoo. 

‘Perhaps it will get better, I 
say, always full of enough hope to 
produce disillusion. 


It gets worse, multiplies the dis- 
illusion by some unknown, sordid 
factor, and we turn—with difficulty ; 
for, once off the asphalt, we should 
sink in the mud composing this 
part of the world, and might never 
be heard of again. So eventually 
we face again the bridge; the 
calculation now simplified into the 
possibility of falling into the river 
against living ever after in the mud 
world. But the bridge bears our 
return to the mainland. 

At intervals along the road, men 
whose business white yachting-caps 
do nothing to dissemble shout, 
‘ Lancha!’ But we do not want a 
petrol-launch, and someone piloting 
us: I, at least, want a skiff and a 
pair of oars. With these we shall 
scoon swiftly over the brown water 
to a palm-grown island, where we 
shall lunch. But nowhere do we 
see such a craft for hire. There 
are only Janchas. 

*Can’t one just hire a rowing- 
boat and go out by one’s self?’ I 
say to Y. 

‘ By one’s self?’ she laughs. ‘ No 
one here will ever hire out a boat 
on such conditions. They'd never 
see it again.’ 

‘Do I detect a trace of pride in 
your voice?’ I say. But, before 
she can answer, we see, underneath 
another yachting-cap, a tall man 
approaching us. Unlike the others, 
he is dignified, old, and the crinkled 
grey hide of his face suggests that 
he has seen deeper water than that 
of the Tigre and the Plate. 

* Buenas tardes,’ 

* Buenas tardes, sefiores.’ 
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‘ Isn’t it possible to hire a rowing- 
boat ?” 

‘Why, yes, certainly. Didn’t you 
see a place just round there, where 
you’ve come from ?’ 

‘Yes, but it said Janchas.’ 

‘Oh, no. You can hire a'rowing- 
boat there.’ 

‘We just want to row out to 
some island and have lunch,’ I 
say, hoping that he knows a good 
place. 

‘You wish to go by yourselves ?’ 
he says, surprised. 

* Yes.’ 

‘ But that can’t be done.’ 

* We can’t go alone ?’” 

* Oh, no, senor. A man goes with 
you. He will row. All you have 
to do is to sit in the back.’ 

‘But why can’t we hire the boat 
for ourselves ?’ 

‘Well...’ He hesitates. ‘ Well, 
because of the gendarmeria, you see. 
They have to...er... control all 
movement in the Delta.’ 

This sounds impressive, as though 
we were at war with the republic 
over the river; but, though we 
might be, we are not. However, 
the old man is so charming and 
courteous that I have no heart to 
push him to reveal the true reason. 
Having seen my number-plate, he 
knows me to be a foreigner, from 
whom such things must be concealed. 

‘ But,’ he resumes, ‘ it’s very nice 
to sit in the back and be rowed. 
You can enjoy the scenery; it’s a 
lovely day. You won’t have to do 
anything, except pay attention to 
your lady.’ 

More than his words, his tone 


indicates that it would be graceless 
to consider using the boat in any 
other way. 

‘Well,’ and I smile, ‘Til think 
about it.’ 

* Yes, we'll think about it,’ adds 
Y., who I know has all along had 
no intention whatsoever of getting 
so close to something of which she 
is terrified—water. But her words 
to the old man are as gracefully 
said as the old royal French ‘ /e roi 
Ss avisera, and mean exactly the same 
thing, ‘ No.’ 

* As you wish,’ he says charmingly, 
showing no desire to go. 

‘ Many thanks for your kindness.’ 

‘ At your orders, senores.’ 

Having driven another hundred 
yards, and knowing Y. to be without 
any idea what to do, I say : 

‘ Well, what would you like to do, 
then? Anything you say,’ I add in 
a sudden expansion. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

I help her. 

‘We could eat; 
don’t feel hungry.’ 

‘Nor do I. And there’s only 
that restaurant back there, the one 
we said we wouldn’t go to.’ 

‘Yes; only that one.’ 

We laugh, seeing the pattern of 
the afternoon emerge; we turn 
round, and drive up to the restaurant, 
which we now see is called ‘ Munich.’ 
Nothing save its name recalls Munich 
or anything of southern Germany. 

The two women and the man, 
eating when we first passed the 
place, are still at their table, con- 
suming steaks, eggs and fried potatoes. 
We choose a table and look round 


except that I 
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us. The three hens are patrolling 
the surroundings of the visitors’ 
table, watched by two black-and- 
white cats. The cats’ eyes, lemon- 
coloured lozenges blazing from deep 
inside their black fur, remind me 
that I am on a continent where I 
have seen a dear little pet terrier 
eating alive a new-born lamb. 

The waiter levers himself off the 
gateway, throws his napkin over his 
left forearm and approaches. He is 
fat, wears a moustache, and appears 
inoffensive. Perhaps he has not long 
been a waiter. 

* Buenas tardes.’ 

* Buenas tardes.’ 

‘ What have you got ?’ 

‘There’s . . . bife con huevos y 
papas fritas’ (which—I think you 
have already guessed—is none other 
than our old friend ‘ steakeggsan- 
chips ’). 

As we do not immediately accept 
this offer, there is a pause, at the 
end of which he reveals that there 
are also tallerines. 

‘Tl have the fallerines, I say. 
‘ What are they with ?’ 

* With a meat sauce.’ 

Y. speaks. 

‘ Bring me,’ she says deliberately, 
‘two fried eggs and fried potatoes ; 
but the eggs cooked in as little oil 
as possible, so that the kick it’s 
going to give my liver won’t be too 
heavy.’ 

This in Spanish sounds very 
funny, and I shout with laughter. 
The waiter laughs too. I know 
now that we will get the best service, 
and fall to wondering what this 
may be. 
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‘There is some very nice roast 
lamb,’ the waiter at once reveals. 

* Well, I'll have a little—after the 
tallerines. (This will spin the meal 
out a bit, I think.) 

* And to drink ?’” 

‘ A flask of white wine.’ 

He disappears, and we sit in 
silence, regarding the mud-coloured 
flood. The bank is set with plane- 
trees, whose large five-lobed leaves, 
now drying and fading, break up 
the white sunlight into a thousand 
little blotches. I think of the 
Mediterranean ; maybe because the 
plane was a favourite shade-tree of 
the ancient Greeks. I do not know. 
Perhaps Y. recognises the familiar 
look in my eyes, for she says : 

‘ T’ll come, if you want to go.’ 

‘I don’t want you to come that 
way.’ 

‘ But I want to come.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t really want to 
go like this. Ill go if one of two 
things happens.’ 

* What ?’” 

‘I get richer, or I get poorer.’ 

* Poorer ?’ 

‘Yes. Once you’re really poor, 
you have the same freedom of 
movement as the very rich.’ 

In the ensuing silence the fat 
waiter brings a basket of bread-rolls, 
two napkins, a set of tin cutlery, 
and the wine, which he uncorks. 
The ‘ pop’ livens us. I pour out 
two glasses. The colour changes, 
deepening in the glass, becoming 
tawny, the colour of a lion’s hide. 
It has a pleasant, strange flavour. 

Laughter erupts from the table 
behind us. One of the three has 
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rewarded a hen with a long sliver 
of roasted fat from the beefsteak. 
It is as long as the bird’s neck, 
and she cannot manage it. Pursued 
by her two companions, she careers 
round the tables, rocking like an 
old-fashioned torpedo-boat in a beam 
sea. For a moment her pursuers 
cunningly leave her alone; then 
one executes a lightning dash and 
seizes the gristle. 

* Like humans,’ I philosophise. 

_ *Yes, says Y. ‘ But you notice 
that, once it has been taken away, 
they don’t fight any more.’ 

One up to the hens, I am thinking, 
appreciating this observation, when 
the waiter brings the fallerines. On 
a pool of oil in an oval dish they 
float, writhing like white elvers. 
Raising a pile with fork and spoon, 
I wait while it drains. 

‘T'd forgotten,” I say. ‘ They 
never bring the food for both at 
the same time in this part of the 
world.’ 

* Eat it,’ Y. says. ‘It'll get cold.’ 

I start packing the stuff into my 
mouth. It is not very good. I gulp 
a mouthful of wine, trying to imagine 
that I am eating spaghetti by the 
shore of Lago d’Iseo. A motor- 
cruiser snuffles by, filled with many 
gaily-dressed sightseers, looking be- 
hind the glass, to my short-sighted 
eyes, like those sweets, ‘ hundreds 
and thousands’ or whatever they 
were called, in a glass jar. 

‘You know,’ I say, ‘ Buenos 
Aires, as far as I can make out, 
has nothing to offer outside the city.’ 

* No, that’s true.’ 

* London has a lot to offer within 


this short distance. Hurtwood 
Common is wilder than anything 
we've seen today.’ 

‘ Heavens, yes.’ 

I wonder with whom she went to 
Hurtwood Common. 

‘ The river at Richmond.’ (I am 
remembering a wonderful lunch by 
the river with almost the best 
French wines.) ‘And there are 
some wonderful restaurants there.’ 
(I can remember only that one; 


and my palate was less well 
educated.) 

‘Is that Richmond Park ?’ 

‘No. The river. Don’t you 


know the river?’ 

* No, I don’t think I ever went to 
the river.’ 

She throws some bread to the 
hens, one of which jumps up on 
the adjoining chair. The world 
has turned a bit by now, putting 
the fronds of a tall palm between 
us and the sun. She moves to the 
other side of the table, saying : 

‘I want a little sun. It’s chilly.’ 

A light breeze starts to blow from 
the north. Half-way up the yellow 
wall of the house runs a horizontal 
wavering, dirty line, the point to 
which the recent floods reached, we 
suppose. I cannot finish the tallerines 
and the fat waiter brings the rest 
of the food. On Y.’s plate the two 
eggs shine and quiver on the oil- 
glistening potatoes. There is some- 
thing about eggs, I think. Elemental. 
On my own plate lie the two cut 
ribs of lamb thickly covered with 
flesh. A lamb that has lived long 
enough to become a hogget. The 
meat is good. 
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‘Let me taste a bit,’ says Y. 

As I cut her a piece, which I 
place on her plate, she says : 

‘I knew you were enjoying it.’ 

‘ Why ? > 

‘Because you never asked for 
some of mine.’ 

The fat waiter now takes up his 
position against the gate-pillars. Two 
men on bicycles pass, one carrying a 
ladder. 

‘Mind what you’re doing with 
that,’ the waiter shouts. 

‘ Shut up, you piece of old rope.’ 

As this could mean drawn knives, 
we conclude that they are friends ; 
and indeed he exchanges similar 
comments with almost everyone 
passing. He is evidently well 
known. 

‘Is there much rise and fall of 
the water in a day?’ I ask him. 

‘ Certainly. When the wind blows 
like it has been blowing, the river 
overflows its banks.’ 

‘But I mean normally, when 
there has been no wind, and no 
floods. Is there much movement, 
then? A tide, I mean.’ 

‘Oh, yes. It all depends on the 
moon, you see.’ 

‘ What have you got for dessert ?’” 

‘Bananas, apple pancake, cheese 
and dulce de batata.’ 

‘Don’t eat the fruit, says Y. to 
me gravely in English. ‘ Never 
after the floods.’ 

Y. loves to say little things like 
this, as if she were a gipsy giving 
you a warning. She has something 
put by for almost every occasion : 
little maxims, which you would 
disregard, you are made to feel, at 


your own risk. Perhaps it comes 
from wanting children whom she 
could be warning all day long. 

I select the cheese and dulce de 
batata, because that is what I want. 
The waiter, after bringing it, finds 
the niche his shoulder has worn 
in the gate-pillar, and refills it. 
The wind increases; soft folds 
appear on the opaque water, as 
when a hand twitches a length of 
cloth; the palm fronds lift and 
shiver. On the road no one passes 
with whom the waiter can exchange 
insults. He turns to me. 

‘ A bit fresher now.’ 

‘Ya.’ 

Y. and I finish the cheese and 
dulce in a race. I eat the last two 
pieces of dulce, pointing out, in 
reply to her complaint, that they 
were the only two pieces I had. 
I then order coffee, which is so 
good that Y. orders one. Then 
there is another silence, which I 
suddenly break by reciting for no 
reason at all (apparently) : 


‘And the brown bright nightingale 
amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign 
faces, 


The tongueless vigil and all the pain.’ 


The other three lunchers are 
staring at me. I don’t particularly 
care for them; nor for Swinburne 
so much now. Since every day I 
read a little Greek poetry, he and 
Shelley and Keats sometimes give 
me the impression of exotic salads, 
in which I can no longer identify 
any one fruit, but just gulp down 
everything. I think of Sappho’s 
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nightingale: all said in four words. 
I say them. Y. answers: 

‘It’s getting cold. I’m going to 
sit in the car.’ 

While she does this, I return 
from Aeolis in order to request the 
bill. Meanwhile I estimate the 
amount, which I multiply by one 
and a half; my own factor for con- 
verting a sense of fairness to the 
reality of these occasions, and arrive 
at one hundred and twenty pesos. 
The bill is one hundred and forty. 
I give the fat waiter one hundred 
and fifty, so that I do not have to 
wait for change; and we commend 
each other to God, technically yet 
fervently: on his part, since he 
thinks we may come again; on 
mine, because I know we never 
shall. 

On the way back, at a high point 
overlooking the Rio de la Plata, 
we stop to cut sprays of oak-leaves, 
eucalyptus and sad cypress; the 
last in deference to Pluto, who is 
well represented in the fashionable 
nearby suburb. To the north we 
can see over the whole island- 
studded delta mazed by a thousand 
cinnamon channels, and green with 
the falling tears of a million willows. 
The only place from which to see 
it better is your atlas. It is evening, 
but the sky is still blue, the air over 


the river clear. But southward the 
sky over the city is corrupted, 
vitiated by smoke from ten thousand 
chimneys; and a dusky, grime- 
loaded atmosphere fills in the 
hollows among the multi-windowed 
concrete encampments we inhabit. 
Bearing our sprays, we return to 
the car, enter the writhing, clashing 
coils of chromium and cellulose 
unwinding into the city, and begin 
counting the accidents. 


That is how last Sunday was 
spent. Superficially it looks different 
to your Sundays: sun instead of 
rain; Latin instead of Anglo-Saxon ; 
horizons (physical) far instead of 
near; oranges instead of apples. 
Yet is there not a sameness about 
them ? 

Today finds me with my socks— 
in spite of having someone to 
maintain them—up to date; and 
writing this account to you. And 
is there not also a sameness about 
that ? 

If you agree, then your future 
speculations on week-ends in Buenos 
Aires should now make your Sunday 
afternoons in Morden a little more 
cosy. Not that you deserve it! 


Yours ever, 


G. M. 
































BY R. R. 


NOWADAYS it is not done to 
describe oneself as a secondhand 
bookseller. There is an Antiquarian 
Booksellers’ Association, and a most 
useful periodical in which well-to- 
do A.B.A. members advertise their 
wants, and those not so well-to-do 
endeavour to supply them. The 
whole business is conducted in a 
very gentlemanly manner, partly 
because the demand for a good 
many books now out of print 
considerably exceeds the supply. 

I began by dealing in such second- 
hand books as came my way ‘ off 
the peg,’ so to speak. And a queer 
lot many of them were. Religion 
and Philosophy, and the writing of 
novels with a pronounced religious 
background appear to have been 
the major preoccupations of the 
Victorian authors, and the generation 
that bought their works has bred a 
generation that shies like a startled 
horse if you so much as breathe the 
words Religion and Philosophy. 

Then I attended an auction sale 
and bid for a lot described as ‘ Chest 
of drawers with books.’ After it 
had been knocked down to me at 
forty-five shillings, the penultimate 
bidder came and asked whether I 
was after the piece of furniture or 
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MONEY 


the books. ‘“‘ The books,” I replied. 
“Would you take two pounds for 
the chest ?” was the next question. 
I readily agreed, so that when the 
books were eventually delivered at 
my shop they had cost five shillings 
plus cost of delivery. Three of 
them have since gone to America 
and five others to bibliophiles in 
various parts of England. 

There is very little general buying 
of old books, and an antiquarian 
bookseller tends to regard a visit 
by a knowledgeable customer as 
something of a misfortune. If a 
fresh lot of old books has come in 
and the bookseller has not had time 
to examine them properly, he knows 
he is liable to be ‘bounced’ by 
this type of customer. So quite 
often he hides books, either by 
stacking them on the floor in a 
dark corner, with their backs to the 
wall, or high up on the shelves. It 
is a waste of time where the cunning 
ones are concerned. They go straight 
to the cache, or the caviare among 
the hors-d’euvres, and the next 
thing the poor bookseller knows he 
is being asked, “How much do 
you want for this ?” 

My shop has certain disadvantages. 
It is small, square, and well lighted, 
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but the shelves will not hold more 
than about two thousand five hundred 
books, and the rest have to take their 
chance on the floor. As well as the 
books one tries to hide temporarily 
for business reasons, there are those 
one tries to hide for oneself. I put 
these in the middle of the children’s 
books, or on the ‘Religion’ or 
* Political’ shelves, and then forget 
about them until one or other of 
my particular bétes noires comes in 
for a snoop round. Some uncanny 
seventh sense seems to lead these 
people to the very books I am not 
ready to sell. They know this as 
well as I do. They rely on my 
being too much of a sportsman to 
out-price a book; so we argue, and 
joke while I handle the book in a 
regretful kind of way, and nine 
times out of ten they eventually 
go out with it in their hands, looking 
pleased with themselves. 

Most single-handed antiquarian 
booksellers are themselves biblio- 
philes. There is a famous character 
in one of the English cities. His 
shop is twice the size of mine, and 
has become in the course of time 
a dark rabbit-warren of shelving 
with narrow channels just wide 
enough for the diminutive figure of 
the owner to navigate without trouble: 
the full-size man finds it necessary 
to edge his way along sideways. 
Frequently unshaven, rarely washed, 
the owner spends most of his time 
in a tiny office in the dark rear of 
the shop. 

As though dressed for the part 
by an experienced stage wardrobe- 
master, he wears a skull-cap, a long 


coat that was once green, and carpet- 
slippers. When a potential customer 
succeeds in attracting his attention 
he shuffles forward, blinking, and 
peering over the top of his spectacles. 
“What do you want?” he asks 
abruptly. The customer states his 
requirements. If the bookseller 
knows he has a copy he grunts 
disappointedly and goes straight to 
one of the shelves, all of them 
stacked full of books without any 
regard to order. If the wanted 
book is on a low shelf it will be 
produced, given a wipe on the shiny 
coat, and handed over for inspection. 
“Ten shillings” (or as may be), 
says the old man. “Come and 
tell me if you want; I’m busy.” 
Then he shuffles back to his office. 
But if the book happens to be on 
a high shelf it is a matter of luck 
whether you will be given a sight 
of it or not. The gnome looks 
undecidedly towards the back of 
the shop where stand his steps. 
Will he or will he not? It depends 
on his mood, or on how fascinating 
is the book over which he is poring 
in the office. 

“ Haven’t got it,” he said to me 
the last time I was there. 

“Tl bet you have: let me get 
the steps.” No reply, but a surly 
look. ‘‘ Come on,” I said. “ Don’t 
you want to make a sale ?” 

“No; why should I? These 
books are all mine, to do as I like 
with. I don’t need the money.” 

Books come and books go. Some 
books come and do not go, and you 
only wish they would. More rarely 
a book comes and finds its way 
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unobtrusively onto a shelf or onto 
a pile on the floor, and melts into 
the background. Then some day 
you pick it up, look at it, and wonder 
how you got it, and when. Such 
a one is ‘ DESIDERATA CuRIOSA,’ and 
whatever may be the outcome of 
my bookselling activities, I shall 
never cease to be thankful that no 
one came to ‘bounce’ me into 
selling this particular treasure. It 
is eight and a half inches wide and 
fourteen and a half inches deep, 
strongly bound in leather and well 
printed, in type of a good size, 
fairly, not to say elegantly, set on 
good quality parchment paper now 
slightly yellowed with age. It was 
printed in London, in the year 1732, 
for the author, the Rev. Francis 
Peck, M.A., Rector of Godeby, near 
Melton in Leicestershire. The author 
was the sole distributor, and he had 
one hundred and twenty-four sub- 
scribers, including an archbishop, 
two dukes, two bishops, many 
peers and baronets, and some of 
the most distinguished literati of 
the day. To my great delight I 
found among them a prebendary of 
Southwell Cathedral who belonged 
to my mother’s family. The book 
is dedicated to the Right Honourable 
The Lord William Manners, one 
of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
and a paragraph in the dedication 
runs as follows : 

‘In these Collections, My Lord, 
not one, but many very eminent and 
most remarkable Persons are intro- 
duced upon the Stage: Concerning 
all whom some Things are herein 
mentioned which were before, either 
not at alj, or at least not alltogether so 


fully known : and Those, mostly from 
their own Letters, or other well 
attested manuscripts.’ 


As frontispiece there is an engraved 
portrait of the author, by R. Collins, 
jun., ‘ad vivium del‘? and the title 
*, . . Francus Peck A. M. Natus 
STANFORDIAE [the modern Stamford] 
4° MAII MDCXCII.’ 

Half-length, the portrait shows in 
silhouette a man in middle life, 
wearing clerical bands, his left hand 
on two books, one of which is 
‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ while his right 
hand rests on his sash or girdle. 
The hands are beautifully drawn, 
and must have been beautiful. He 
wears his hair long, curling over 
his collar. A high forehead, some- 
what back-sloping ; large noticeable 
eyes; well-marked brows inclining 
downwards; a large well-shaped 
nose, firm full lips; a chin that 
very slightly recedes into the full, 
rounded neck. In short, the head 
and physiognomy of a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

The volume is divided into six 
books, the first of which is entirely 
concerned with William Cecil, first 
Lord Burghley, Lord High Treasurer 
of England in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and probably the greatest 
Statesman this nation has ever pro- 
duced. Philip de Commines describes 
him as ‘ The youngest, the oldest, 
the gravest and greatest Counsellor 
of Christiandome. For there was, 
before his death, never a Counsellor 
left alive in Europe that was a 
Counsellor when he was first made 
one. He was made a Counsellor at 
twenty-five years of age. And so 
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contynued four yeres in King 
Edwards time. And was the first 
Counsellor Queen Elizabeth had. 
And so continued to the fortieth 
yere of her Reigne.’ 

Francis Peck devotes twenty-eight 
pages to Cecil’s public life, and 
thirty-eight pages to his private life, 
quoting entirely from letters and 
authoritative manuscripts, and when 
you have read these pages you may 
know William Cecil better than you 
ever knew your own father. 

Book Two is a record of Queen 
Elizabeth’s annual expenses, civil 
and military. The salary of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper of 
the great Seale of England, was 
£419 plus a further £200 for his 
attendance in the Star Chamber, 
and yet a further £300 ‘ In the names 
of annuities.’ There were certain 
emoluments such as ‘ Wyne, out of 
the Butlerage . . . 12 Tunnes,’ 
valued at £72. Payment was also 
made to him for staff as follows: 
Sealer, £6, 16s. 8d.; Chaser of 
Waxe, £4, 10s. 1d.; Sergeant-at- 
Armes, £18, 5s. ; Cryer, £6, 16s. 10d. 

The Lord Chief Justice received 
annually £208, 6s. 8d., with emolu- 
ments on a reduced scale compared 
with those of the Lord Chancellor 
(only two Tunnes of wine, and of a 
less worthy quality). 

The salary of the Lord High 
Treasurer was £368 (no wine from 
the Butlerage). His staff, whose 
annual ‘ fees’ were paid out of the 
Royal Exchequer, was considerable, 
some of them with fascinating titles : 
‘ Clarke in the Pype Office, for offer- 
ing of Amerciaments’: this gentle- 


man received annually {9, 13s. 4d. 
The Clarke of the Pell received 
£17, 10s. Two Joyners of the Tallies 
received ten pounds apiece. The 
Porter of the Bagges and Keeper of 
the Howse Kayes had £6, 6s. 8d. 
Seven auditors at ten pounds apiece 
makes one think. Evidently human 
nature with regard to the keeping 
of accounts has always been pretty 
much the same. 

The Lord High Admirall of 
Englande received annually £200. 
For him, also, there was no wine 
from the Butlerage, but he managed 
to pull in £10 per annum for boat 
hire, and ‘Ryding costs’ at ten 
shillings per diem. It is quite likely 
that the ‘ Admiralls’ of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time found themselves 
more at home on horseback than on 
the deck of a ship. 

The Warden of the East (Middle 
Marches against Scotland), and The 
Warden of the West (Middle Marches 
against Wales) were paid, not in 
pounds but in marks, each receiving 
five hundred. Apparently these 
Wardens controlled the Border 
castles, among them ‘ The Citadel 
of Carliel.’ The nearest approach 
to a standing army was at ‘ Barwick,’ 
where the Lord Governour received 
for himself £666, 13s. 4d. Under 
him were half a dozen well-paid 
senior officers, eighty horsemen, eight 
captains, five hundred and forty- 
two assorted footmen, a master 
gunner and no less than seventy 
gunners, some ‘ for the Old Ordnance’ 
and some ‘ for the Great Ordnance.’ 
There was also a Preacher, with a 


fee of £50, and two Chirurgians at 
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£18, §s. apiece. Significant you 
may say, and I have not yet finished. 
Here is another item: ‘ More to 
the Lord Governour, payd him 
yearly out of the Exchequer, for 
his Wardenry of the East-MARCHES ; 
Fee £420.’ This means that by far 
the most highly paid servant of 
Queen Elizabeth was he who stood 
watch and ward over the Scottish 
Border. Out of what lowering, 
long-persistent black cloud struck 
finally the forked lightning at 
Fotheringay Castle ? 

Let one last extract concern 
William Chaderton, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Private Chap- 
lain to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester; Bishop of Chester and 
co-adjutor with the Earl of Derby 
in the governance of the Western 
Marches ; later Bishop of Lincoln. 
This is what Sir John Harrington 
of Helston says about him. ‘ This 
Doctor William Chaderton I may 
remember in Cambridge, a learned 
and grave Doctor. Tho’ for his 
gravity he could lay it aside when 
pleased him, even in the Pulpit. It 


Books come and books must go. 
To a bookseller proper, books are 
merchandise. Though I do not feel 
myself to be a Bookseller Proper, I 
endeavour to subscribe to the tradi- 
tional rules of English merchantmen : 
unfailing courtesy, considerate atten- 
tion, deference to the opinions of 
one’s customers short of debasement 
of trade. These seem to be im- 


will not be forgotten in Cambridge 
while he is remembred, how preach- 
ing one day in his younger Years 
a Wedding Sermon (which indeed 
should be festival) Mr Chaderton 
is reported to have made this pretty 
Comparison & to have given this 
friendly Caveat; that the Choice 
of a Wife was full of Hazard, not 
unlike as if one in a Barrel, full of 
Serpents, should grope for one Fish. 
If (said he) he scape Harm of the 
Snakes & light on a Fish, he may 
be thought fortunate. Yet let him 
not boast, for perhaps it may prove 
but an Eel. However he married 
afterwards himself, & I doubt not 
sped better than his Comparison.’ 

Thus William Chaderton who, 
years later as Bishop of Chester, 
was to make a marginal note in his 
own hand on a State document in 
which he was accused by Lord 
Burghley of retaining certain fees 
that should have found their way 
to the Exchequer: ‘ A most slander- 
ous & shamefull Lye, made by 
Randall Hurleston, a malycyous 
Varlet.’ 


portant. Some of my most valued 
customers are those who have scarce 
two sixpences to rub together. Two 
or three old-age pensioners, two or 
three wives and mothers with, I 
suspect, unworthy husbands; a 
young man with an impediment in 
his speech, another young man who 
is a victim of infantile paralysis, 
one of my labourer friends from the 
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aerodrome, a boy or two, a girl or 
two. Partly because of these I have 
departed from my original rule on 
the clear marking of the prices of 
books. It is very convenient to be 
able, when one wishes, to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. 

The shop door opens with a 
burst and two boys almost fall in. 

“Ave you got any comics ?” 

“No, Clarence: you know I do 
not stock comics.” 

“* Clarence,’ ’e says,’ sniggers 
boy number two. “ Last time it 
was Gerald.” 

“Well; Westerns, then,” says 
boy number one, correcting himself. 

“Yes. Nice clean ones for six- 
pence and dirty ones for three- 
pence.” (I am speaking sanitarily, 
not morally.) 

“ Show me the dirty ones—I’ve 
only got sixpence an’ I want two.” 
The boys rapidly work through the 
stock of ‘ threepennies ’ and eventu- 
ally two are selected. “‘ Save these 
other two for me, Mister, till Sat’day, 
will you?” I agree to do so and 
they both try to get out of the door 
together, pulling it to behind them 
with a horrid slam and tearing down 
the road as though the devil was 
after them. I say something rude 
about them, but I do not really mean 
it: one cannot be really angry with 
such invincible cheerfulness and 
good nature. 

No doubt it will be gathered, 
from the preceding paragraph, that 
my shop is not situated in a fashion- 
able part of the town. Antiquarian 
bookshops seldom are. It does not 
matter, for one thing: for another, 


the trade turnover seldom justifies 
high rent and rates. A hundred 
yards behind the shop, in the middle 
of a spacious grassy close, stands 
the lovely old parish church. Next 
door is an inn, kept by Dolly and 
patronised almost entirely by old- 
age pensioners of both sexes; and 
if you ask me where they get their 
drinking-money from I can only say 
I do not know, but perhaps they are 
better company in the pub than 
they are at home and so it comes 
out of the housekeeping money. 
Standing at the door of my shop 
I could throw a stone into ‘ The 
Great House,’ now the headquarters 
of the principal antique dealer in 
the town. Because he has old 
books stored haphazardly in the 
back labyrinths all mixed up with 
a fascinating miscellany of antiquity 
en déshabillé, and because we are 
friends, I wander in and out and 
all about as I please, and soon 
become forgetful that I am living 
in the twentieth century. Henry 
the Seventh stayed here, in this 
royal manor-house that had previ- 
ously entertained only Plantagenets. 
And it continued to belong to the 
Crown until about half-way through 
Elizabeth’s reign. Was it known, 
I wonder, to the Rev. Francis Peck ? 
More than likely, for his home was 
only twenty miles distant. While 
I am hunting for books, the author 
of ‘ Desiderata Curiosa’ is very 
much in my mind; for most of the 
old books I unearth have a religious 
background. In the days before 


the Reformation the monks saw to 
when they 


our book - learning ; 
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departed, the burden was cheerfully 
shouldered by the clerical gentry 
of the day. It was taken for granted 
by everybody who was anybody 
that religion came first; after that, 
duty to the monarch. Hear William 
Cecil: ‘In all Thinges, seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God. He 
who was false to God could never 
be true to man. The strength of 
a Kinge is the love of his subjects, 
and no wise Prince can be a Tyraunt.’ 

A somewhat subdued and thought- 
ful antiquarian bookseller goes on 
hunting through the corners of the 
old royal manor-house, searching 
for family bibles which today nobody 
in England wants. So he packs 
them up and sends them to America, 
where, having due regard to the 
former owner’s name, they are fitted, 
ready-made, to some American 
genealogical tree. Incidentally, one 
has to be very careful when selling 
to American antiquarian bookshops, 
because the black-list of ‘ non- 
payers’ is a long one. 

If I may venture a Cecilian 
apothegm it shall be ‘To be a 
successful tradesman it is necessary 
to like the article of trade.’ Liking 
books, it gives me considerable 
pleasure every time I am able to 
supply what is wanted, or, much 
more rarely, make a suggestion that 
is acceptable. But the shop could 
not be kept going on the sales to 
casual customers, passers-by and 
so on. Actually, I buy more from 
the townspeople than I sell them, 
getting their books at such a low 
figure that about a quarter go back 
into circulation via the ‘ sixpenny’ 

G 


box. I have three regular suppliers 
who bring me lucky-dip consign- 
ments. I have no idea where they 
get them, but nearly every time there 
is something I am pleased to have. 
An intermittent source of supply is 
provided by people moving house. 
The collections they bring have a 
certain homogeneity and would 
provide material for one of the 
old-fashioned essayists. 

What seems to me the sad feature 
is that practically all the sellers are 
anxious to get rid of their books, 
glad to get rid of them: it is most 
unusual for a seller to look round 
the shop to see if there is a book 
he would be pleased to take away 
with him. On rare occasions the 
reason for selling is poverty, and 
in those cases I find it utterly 
impossible to treat the books on 
their merits. A charming old lady 
came in one day. She looked ex- 
quisite, in clothes that might have 
gone to the late Queen Mary’s last 
garden-party. “‘ They tell me you 
sometimes buy books,” she said. 
“I wonder if you would buy mine. 
I haven’t many, and I can no longer 
see to read. You see, I’m eighty, 
and the last time I went to the oculist 
he told me he could do nothing more 
for me. I lost my husband four 
years ago, and since then I have 
been living on what little capital 
there is, and I’m afraid I am going 
to last longer than it is.” Of course 
I bought the books. Commercially 
speaking they are almost completely 
valueless, but if she had had four 
times as many I would have bought 
them. 
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The scarcity of local customers 
is proved by the fact that there is 
no competition in the town in my 
line of business. This suits me down 
to the ground. I feel I can put my 
legs up on the desk and have a 
nap whenever I want to, or put a 
card on the door ‘ Back at so-and- 
so time,’ and wander out into the 
town and do my own little bit of 
shopping, pass the time of day here 
and there, and so on. As they used 
to say in the Fleet Air Arm, ‘ bags 
and bags of Dolce Far Niente.’ 
Then when an old friend comes in 
I wake up, or put down my book 
as the case may be, prepared to 
listen, or to discuss anything and 
everything. Today it is Jim Pogson, 
coming in on a gale of wind and 
cascading drops of water everywhere. 
His first remark is fairly unprintable 
and I reply, “I understand they 
have worse weather in Tierra del 
Fuego, yet the inhabitants stick it 
out without complaining. They 
remain there, and endure all things. 
Are we less stoical than Tierra del 
What-nots ?” 

“Who wants to be a Stoic?” 
asks Jim. ‘“‘ Show me a Stoic and 
T'll show you a Moron. It’s all 
very well for you, sitting there 
with your feet up and a radiator 
behind you: 
fortunate outdoor chaps ?” 

“Faulty occupational choice,” I 
reply. “There are plenty of jobs 
where you can get under cover at 
eight A.M. and remain there till 
five- thirty or thereabouts. You 
would probably have to start a bit 


what about us un- - 


earlier and finish later, but at least 
you’d be in the warm and dry.” 

“ Have you got my book?” says 
Jim, ignoring the insult. For reply 
I hand him ‘The Memoirs of 
Casanova.’ This is a type of book 
that sells freely even these days. 
By contrast, among the authors that 
nobody here seems to want to read 
are the following: Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Jane Austen, 
Meredith, George Eliot, the Brontés, 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, G. K. 
Chesterton, Jeffrey Farnol, Kipling, 
Galsworthy, Dornford Yates, Seton 
Merriman. Jim says, “ What else 
can you expect round here? Most 
of us belong properly to the Stone 
Age.” But it is not only ‘round 
here. A Cambridge antiquarian 
bookseller advertised that he wanted 
sets of books. I offered him several, 
including a really beautiful Shake- 
speare in twelve volumes. The only 
set that he made a bid for was 
Thackeray, in fourteen volumes, 
bound in limp leather and in new 
condition. For this he offered 
one pound provided I paid the 
carriage. , 

Jim dipped into his book, then 
made a move towards the door, 
saw what it was doing outside, 
shuddered, and came back again. 
This time he seated himself on my 
uncomfortable spare chair, only 
favouring me with a disgusted look 
when I murmured something about 
‘these outdoor jobs.’ The door 
opened and a woman came in. 

She was a stranger to me. It 
is my habit not to greet strangers 














or to look at them. I like them to 
realise immediately that there is not 
going to be any ‘sales talk’; that 
they are welcome to wander round, 
and out again, without a word being 
said on either side. But my first 
quick glance conveyed a delayed 
message to my brain, so I looked 
again in her direction. And more 
than once. One gets accustomed 
to seeing queer-looking people in 
town and city, but here was some- 
thing that might have stepped out 
of the sketch-book of an early 
Victorian caricaturist. She was more 
like a hen than any woman has a 
right to look. Bright beady eyes 
set rather close together, no visible 
eyebrows, a freckled complexion, 
and a great beak of a nose that 
would have been noticeable even 
on a man. Believe it or not, her 
head was covered by a hat of the 
type worn by a Russian moujik, 
and the material of this headgear 
looked to me like pheasant feathers 
—a large quantity of them—laid 
on thickly and plastered downwards. 
Neither Cleopatra nor Lily Langtrey 
could have got away with such a 
hat; no, not even if the sun had 
been shining. 

The woman began to examine 
the shelves and I looked out of 
the corner of my eye in Jim’s 
direction. He was reading his book 
and apparently had not yet noticed 
our visitor. I hoped against hope 


that she would leave before he 
did notice her. Jim is a big fellow; 
a farmer with the kind of voice 
that would have been useful in a 
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sailing-ship in a storm, and quite 
‘ uninhibited.” He is also about 
as responsive to auto-suggestion, a 
cough, or a warning look, as a 
hippopotamus. So I shrugged my 
shoulders and got on with my own 
book. 

The next thing I heard was the 
scrape of Jim’s chair as he got up, 
followed by a loud and incredulous 
“ Good ——!” I looked up. The 
woman had selected a book and 
was walking towards me holding it 
out. She did not speak, but 
obviously she wanted to know how 
much the book would cost. I 
told her and she nodded. While I 
wrapped up the book she opened 
her purse and selected the right 
coin. I was well aware that Jim’s 
fascinated gaze had never left her. 
His mouth was slightly open and 
he looked exactly like a farm yokel 
staring at the Fat Woman in the 
Fair. “Thank you, Madam,” I 
said. ‘“‘ Good afternoon.” Then I 
turned quickly and sat down again 
in my corner. 

Somehow or other I had managed 
to keep a straight face, and I do 
not think my mouth quivered. Now, 
using the small mirror that is placed 
where it is for that very purpose, 
I could watch the two of them 
without either being aware. Jim 
continued to stare, and the woman 
slowly turned, faced him, and stared 
back. Jim is a fine figure of a man, 
and the woman appeared to be 
appraising him. Finally I saw the 
glimmer of a smile come into Jim’s 
eyes and his lips moved very slightly. 
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“Now what?” I said to myself. 
Knowing the man, I was ready for 
anything. Then the woman turned, 
marched to the door, opened it, 
and went outside. But she did not 
go farther than the doorstep, and 
she did not fully close the door 
behind her. She fiddled with the 
buttons of her mackintosh. Jim 
half turned, which meant that he 
now had his back to the door. 
He looked at my back, while I 
continued to watch the woman in 
the mirror. “ Suffering sinners!” 
said Jim. “Where did you find 
the Rhode Island Red? I was 
expecting it to cackle any moment, 
but I can’t see no egg on the floor. 
I nearly got up on the table and 
began to crow. She’d better steer 
clear of our yard or the old rooster’ll 


be after her with great long strides. 
Why——” 

“Jim,” I said, “there’s a lady 
present.” Jim turned slowly round 
and looked at the woman. I could 
not see his expression, but if I 
had been an artist I could have 
drawn it precisely—the usual country- 
man’s expressionless glance when by 
all rights he should be looking 
disconcerted. The woman returned 
level glance for level glance. Then 
without the slightest change of 
expression, she, who had not uttered 
so much as a single word all the time 
she had been in the shop, opened 
her mouth and gave the best 
imitation of a cackling hen that I 
have ever heard in my life. Then 
she turned and walked away, and 
I think her shoulders were shaking. 
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THREE FLAPS FULL 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


* Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie!’ 


THOSE who shove in the back row of 
any military scrummage have little to 
add to history. Their muddy heads 
are down, their eyes see only the 
churned soil and other groping legs, 
they may hear a confused roar from 
the touchline but their worn ears are 
covered, if not with scrum-caps, at 
least with telephone-receivers. They 
may get a glimpse of the ball coming 
out or sideways, and above the steam 
and the sweat of crowded humanity, 
they dimly know that someone else, 
cooler and swifter and clearer brained, 
has started a run or flashed over for 
a try or been pushed ingloriously 
into touch. Rarely are these back- 
row military scrummagers in a 
position to know what is going on. 
If history is being made, it is not by 
them. And yet if, as Carlyle said, 
history is just ‘a distillation of 
rumour,’ these players at the base or 
in headquarter offices have at least 
helped, quite often, to distil the 
rumours that win or lose campaigns. 
They have seen cold panic spread in 
companions who had assumed all 


I related in a story called ‘ Base 
Details ’! how I was sent home from 


—ROBERT BURNS. 


along that they themselves were 
secure and that there were always 
large numbers of more militant 
soldiers between them and the enemy. 
They have known fear, the more 
potent because they could usually do 
nothing about it, except write or 
telephone or mark up the progress 
or the retrogression of the war on 
maps. 

This is only a footnote to history, 
a worm’s-eye view from the back row 
of the scrum. Between May 1940 
and January 1945 I saw at close 
quarters three ‘major flaps’ con- 
vulse the bases and the staffs of 
various headquarters. I listened to 
the weirdest rumours. I took part, 
ingloriously, in two abortive flights 
from the wrath to come. And the 
thing that struck me most vividly was 
the incongruity of situations in which 
so many people went on with their 
ordinary avocations as if nothing 
whatever could happen to bring 
them to an end. As Philip Guedalla 
once said, it was like ‘ watching an 
earthquake from a seat in a cabaret.’ 


Le Havre on 9th May 1940, at a few 
hours’ notice, to buy cricket gear for 


1 * Maga,’ April 1941. 
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eight hundred men who had just 
acquired a magnificent and exclusive 
‘sports-ground’ and lacked the 
wherewithal to play on it; and how, 
on embarking on the duty boat, I 
had with a fatigue-party to clean up 
the appalling debris left by five 
Prisoner-of-War Camp staffs’ which 
had just arrived in France. (I have 
often wondered since who sent those 
units out on that ill-omened day, 
when seventeen days later half the 
Expeditionary Force was facing the 
possibility of internment; and 
whether any of them became 
prisoners-of-war themselves.) And 
I have related how next morning I 
was awoken by a club-valet in St 
James’s Square with the news that 
“them beggars ’ave marched into 
Holland and Belgium at dawn to- 
day ” and would I like my trousers 
pressed ? 

The War Office that morning, 
tardily mobilising at nine-thirty A.M., 
seemed quite unmoved by the news, 
as were the Guards in Wellington 
Barracks. The former refused point- 
blank to countermand the orders 
with which I had left Le Havre, 
and told me I was no concern 
of theirs. So I spent two days 
buying cricket utensils from Colonel 
‘Jock’ Hartley of the Army Sports 
Board, a huge man who had run 
for Cambridge and played Rugby 
football for England, and returned to 
France with two enormous packing- 
cases on 12th May. It seemed an 
amazingly futile thing to do, but 
orders were orders, and for the 
next four years I liked to imagine 
the German armies learning to play 


cricket on the ground which we had 
paid for so maladroitly. 

* Anything much happened?” I 
asked on my return. 

** Yes, things have quietened down 
quite a lot. It’s really peaceful at 
last. Everyone up the line now is 
far too busy to worry about indents ! ” 

It is difficult at this distance to 
recall how soon to us, the busy 
emmets at the Base, the possibility 
dawned that while there might 
‘ always be an England,’ as we loved 
chanting at our concerts, there might 
not always be a co-belligerent France. 
We in Le Havre seemed so settled 
and secure, with bright new flower- 
beds adorning speckless and white- 
washed camps that were as permarent 
as anything could be in war. ‘ Ats’ 
were due at any moment to brighten 
our monastic lives, and we had 
schemes of adornment and education 
which looked forward over a year or 
more. We had even hired a French- 
woman to teach the unit cooks the 
secret of beuf a la maison and other 
dainties. The cricket-ground was 
rolled and mown. A vast incursion 
of fitters and craftsmen and clerks 
was imminent, as well as tons of 
workshop machinery to be erected. 

Surely, we imagined, we could look 
ahead to a summer in Le Havre as 
the spring days unrolled their pro- 
mise? Surely the legions of the 
B.E.F., which had rumbled and 
tramped through the Gare Maritime 
Transatlantique in the January frosts, 
had had three good months in which 
to dig themselves in up the line, as 
we had done so comfortably at the 
Base ? And was there not also the 


























Maginot Line, impregnable, accord- 
ing to the newspapers ? In the 1914- 
1918 War, to which so many of us 
still clung as to an old nurse or tutor, 
we had taken months to advance half 
a mile, even against hastily-dug 
trenches. 

Beginning on 13th May, I used to 
stop each morning, after breakfast, 
to buy a French newspaper in a little 
shop kept by an old blind woman 
who counted out my change by feel, 
centime after centime, with maddening 
slowness. And suddenly one morn- 
ing I found that the headlines in the 
paper had dropped their jauntiness 
and now spoke of a /utte avec acharne- 
ment, But it was not until next day 
that I read the disquieting phrase : 
‘In some parts of the terrain the 
battle has taken on some of the 
features of a war of movement.’ 
Then suddenly we base details, 
along with the rest of France, found 
ourselves like lawn-tennis players 
who, almost before they know it, are 
a set down and four games to one 
against. The thick black headlines 
of the newspaper almost screamed 
as they repeated General Gamelin’s 
slogan, repeated from World War 
One, ‘ Vaincre ou Mourir.’ 

Die? Just when the nightingales 
were singing all day and half the 
night on the bosky cliffsides, and all 
Le Havre was abroad in new clothes 
in the sunshine. Die? when the 
management of the Hétel Rouge had 
just started Sunday tea-dances and 
were inviting French girls who were 
beginning at last to shed their aloof- 
ness. Conquer? when for the Base 
troops musketry and machine-gun 
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practice had not even begun for fear 
of disturbing the sacred rhythm of 
the workshops? Only that day, 
lunching in the Cheval Gris, was I 
forced to realise what was happening 
—by the agony in the kindly eyes of 
the owner and his wife, whose son 
was fighting on the Marne. Then I 
knew inescapably that not far away, 
in the same perfect spring weather, 
was battle, murder and sudden 
death, and that there was nothing I 
could do about it but wait. 

Suddenly everything seemed to 
happen at once. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment and a number of Embassies 
arrived in Le Havre from Brussels by 
road—dishevelled, unshaven, white 
with dust and stained with travel, 
in limousines which had enormous 
mattresses and branches of trees 
draped rakishly over their roofs as 
camouflage. There is something very 
unnerving about an Embassy in 
flight. Words have failed them, and 
diplomacy, the serene calm of 
centuries of tact. Then someone 
reported a spy seen going round Le 
Havre and making notes of the huge 
beautifully-painted signboards which 
revealed the whereabouts of every 
Base installation. (The reporter was 
not commended for his zeal but told 
off, in no measured terms, for 
‘ spreading alarmist rumours.’) And 
perhaps, though all war is made up of 
incongruities, the absurdest one came 
that evening when I found myself in 
a Convent haggling with the Mother 
Superior, a most formidable old lady, 
about the washing of our soldiers’ 
dirty linen; for our previous con- 
tractors had hurriedly packed up and 
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gone elsewhere. As I looked out of 
the barred window, I saw a glowing 
silver shape high in air with fugitive 
puffs of shells far behind it, and 
beneath the window, under the 
flowering apple-trees, were sheep 
grazing on sunny grass. It was an 
unforgettable evening of Maytime, 
and war still seemed impossibly far 
away. 

Next day was Sunday. I was read- 
ing in the mess after lunch when a 
sergeant hurried in from the telephone 
and uttered a certain code-word. It 
meant that our Defence Scheme (so 
lightheartedly compiled by myself 
three months before and clean for- 
gotten ever since) was to go into 
action ‘ forthwith.’ The war for us 
had at last begun in earnest. 

We spent the next four hours 
scattered all over Le Havre in one of 
those states of intensely military 
unreadiness at which all non- 
combatant troops are expert. I 
possessed at that time a cynical 
friend, formerly in the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who managed to escape 
being ‘ warned ’ at all. He spent the 
afternoon in bed, and afterwards 
compiled a ‘ situation report’ which 
began: ‘WEATHER MARVELLOUS. 
Winp ALMOST VERTICAL.’ 

I never discovered what we were 
protecting ourselves from that after- 
noon, and our only capture was a 
brace of young French lovers who 
were trying to picnic in a secluded 
spot near our Vehicle Park in the 
Forét de Montgeon. Two obviously 
hostile phenomena, reported by 
several excited sentries, turned out 
to be a boy’s birthday kite and 


a routine meteorological balloon 
released by the Royal Air Force. 
There was a small air-raid that 
night under a brilliant moon. The 
young mess-waiters, greatly excited 
and new to raids, sat out on the 
warm leads of the Hétel des Phares 
to watch. I could hear the French 
garrison gunners on the hill above 
giving stentorian fire orders, “ Un, 
deux... trois... quatre... Feu!” 
and then came the clanging roar of 
their very ancient cannon. I also 
was severely reprimanded for report- 
ing the fall of two objects which I 
distinctly saw land with soft splashes 
in the moonlit harbour entrance. 
This was ‘spreading alarmist 
rumours,’ a heinous crime, and the 
French smiled indulgently and said, 
“Ce nest rien, monsieur!” Next 
morning, without any precautions, 
they sent out a ship which blew up 
with a bang in the harbour entrance 
and confirmed what I had seen. 
That night, tired of being in the 
back row of a war of which I 
had seen nothing whatever, I seized 
an opportunity to accompany a 
convoy of trucks taking four hundred 
motor-cycles to somewhere beyond 
Rouen. I found the Area Staff of 
Le Havre all sitting on red plush 
stools in their garish headquarters at 
the Hétel Rouge, all uncommonly 
gloomy despite the champagne cock- 
tails which they were imbibing freely. 
One of them confided to me that 
Amiens and Abbeville had both gone 
and the situation was ‘ bloody awful.’ 
The Vehicle Officer, snug in his 
roomy chfteau, wisely declined to 
move ; for all day long the lorries of 
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the Advanced Base Workshops round 
Arras had been streaming in to 
demand food and shelter. At 11 P.M. 
sudden orders came on the telephone 
that these immigrants were to get 
out at once, cross the Seine by ferry 
and make for Le Mans. We evicted 
as many as possible from their lairs 
and watched them roar off, half- 
dressed and half-asleep, into the 
dark. I borrowed some blankets and 
slept on a table in the mess. At 
4 A.M. the telephone shrilled in my 
ear. I was told: ‘ Defence Head- 
quarters, Havre Area, will open at 
your place at 5 A.M.’ 

My desire to get ‘a little nearer 
the war’ seemed to have borne 
sudden and deadly fruit. I ordered 
breakfast for six, hoping that I would 
be able to eat it and that Defence 
Headquarters would reach _ the 
chateau before the Germans did. As 
far as we knew there were no British 
combatant troops nearer than Rouen. 

The new Defence Headquarters 
assembled under Colonel Sir Arthur 
Evans, once a Guardsman and now a 
Member of Parliament. His Pioneers 
were a newly formed unit—known 
in those days as ‘ the Amps,’ of whom 
it was said, not unkindly, that some 
of their rank and file had almost as 
many convictions as they had military 
decorations. Arthur Evans had been 
living in the red-plush luxury of the 
Hétel Rouge, and clearly did not 
relish taking on Rommel’s tanks with 
only a few old soldiers, especially as 
they had just been issued with brand- 
new Vickers guns without any belts, 
and twenty anti-tank rifles which had 
no ammunition at all. He looked, 

G2 


in the words of Rose Macaulay, ‘ the 
kind of military man who might have 
been very much annoyed by whoever 
it was who had blundered.’ 

I gave him and his Staff breakfast, 
and wrangled at some length down 
the telephone in a vain endeavour to 
locate an Ordnance officer who could 
make their weapons a little more 
lethal, but the Ammunition Branch 
had apparently ceased to function. 
I then wandered out on the terrace 
with a pair of field-glasses and looked 
anxiously over the silent countryside, 
while behind me platoons of elderly 
pioneers, their rifles neatly piled 
between their ranks, were quietly 
stripping and cleaning the useless 
Vickers guns and anti-tank rifles. 

None of them had turned a hair. 
If Rommel’s spearhead had arrived 
that morning suddenly, I think they 
would have taken him on with rifles 
and picks. They were old soldiers 
who had known Mons and the Aisne, 
the Hohenzollern and Vimy, the 
Somme and Passchendaele and Cam- 
brai and Le Cateau again, and the 
Hindenburg Line in 1918; and 
quite a few, as I have indicated, had 
since ‘lain in’ Parkhurst and Dart- 
moor and Maidstone and other places 
of that kind. So nothing could really 
appal them, and if someone higher 
up had sent them out to defend a 
town without proper ammunition, 
well, such things had happened 
before. Their calmness put me to 
shame. 

Presently the telephone rang again 
and I was told by a rabid senior 
Colonel of my unit that if I was not 
back at Le Havre in twenty minutes 
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I should be put under arrest. I 
explained this situation to Arthur 
Evans, who said, “ Packin’ up, are 
you? They never let me know.” 
Like James Forsyte, he felt he was 
being deserted and ‘nobody ever 
told him anything.’ ' 

Half an hour later I was in receipt 
of terse orders to be three miles away 
in twenty minutes’ time, to draw 
two days’ rations, to burn all secret 
files and be ready to move forthwith 
with all my men. Everyone else 
seemed to have been burning papers 
since dawn. As I roared down the 
deserted street between the tram- 
lines, a black cat went at full gallop 
across the road. There was no time 
to brake or swerve. I ran into her 
in the open and rolled her over as if 
I had been a pack of foxhounds. I 
felt my luck was out for the duration 
of the war and did not stay, as fox- 
hunters might have done, to collect 
the trophies. 

Weighed down at last with steel 
helmets, rifles; bandoliers and a sense 
of guilt, and all in spotlessly new 
vehicles collected from the Vehicle 
Park, we took at last the side road to 
Rouen along the river. Heaven alone 
knows what rumour, among the 
myriad rumours convulsing France 
at that moment, had winkled that 
particular Base Sub-Area off its 
accustomed rock and sent it hurt- 
ling in convoys towards Le Mans. 
Certainly the panic had not yet 
convulsed the civilian element in 
Le Havre. Everything we left 
seemed normal ; the huge Percherons 
staggering about on the cobbles with 
their stupendous dray-loads and 


badly-bent hocks; the old men 
quietly weeding their gardens or 
fishing timelessly on the canal under 
their sunhats; women shopping ; 
the quiet springtime scene in every 
village. Even as late as 1st June, 
General Spears in Paris saw ‘ hun- 
dreds of hale-and-hearty labourers 
widening the road on the far side of 
the Bois de Boulogne at a time when 
no minefields could be laid south of 
the Somme on account of lack of 
workers.” And yet rumour had sent 
the Base troops flying on 24th May— 
at a time when Rommel’s spearhead, 
as ‘The Rommel Papers’ have 
shown, was still preparing to fight 
round Lille and three days before the 
Belgian Army surrendered. Rommel 
did not cross the Somme till 5th 
June, or reach Rouen till 9th June. 
But rumour has a power all its own. 

“We shall probably have to fight 
our way through Rouen,” a full 
Colonel told me glumly, and ordered 
us to load our rifles. I felt like an 
excursion from a Women’s Institute 
suddenly ordered to take on the lads 
of some strange village at hockey. 

However, we ran into chaos on the 
narrow riverside road as we neared 
Rouen. Units of the R.A.F., tired 
out, heavily sunburned and dressed 
in a motley of clothes, were trying to 
get their enormous vehicles across 
the river by ferry. Columns of 
refugee vehicles from farther east 
added to the press. But not a soldier 
was to be seen except a few elderly 
Frenchmen manning machine-gun 
posts along the Seine. 

In Rouen itself a dense queue, 
three or four hundred yards long, 





























jammed all approaches to the one 
bridge leading westwards over the 
river. An enormous throng of foot- 
passengers and cyclists with heavy 
bundles were trying to cross, held 
back by two weary French policemen. 
We got across the river, but it took us 
an hour and a half before we were 
heading westwards towards Elbeuf 
and Louviers and Evreux. It is a 
delectable road now on a bright spring 
day, and many motorists know it; 
but better pens than mine have 
described what it looked like then, 
the cafés crowded to bursting with 
tired fugitives, the hurrying crowd 
of cars, lorries and horse-drawn 
wagons, piled deep in hay and packed 
with children and grandmothers, the 
anxious groups that stood outside the 
banks, the mob of cyclists speeding 
westwards as blindly as migrating 
birds or lemmings. Each queue of 
cyclists seemed to be headed by 
black-clad priests in soutane and 
biretta. At the time I thought hardly 
of them, seeing the French Church 
‘ refuging itself’ in this way. Ever 
since, I have wondered if I was really 
watching the advance guard of the 
enemy Fifth Column working its 
way inexorably across France and 
spreading alarmist rumours as it 
went, 

We halted perforce for two hours 
while a Belgian division (and Heaven 
knows where they had come from) 
rumbled interminably past us towards 
the war. We bivouacked for the 
night under trees, and at ten next 
day, chilly, wan and unshaven, 
dispersed on a side road outside 
Le Mans. While I fed the men, 
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senior officers drove on to report to 
Headquarters L. of C. 

They returned an hour later, look- 
ing disgruntled. Someone in high 
places at Le Havre had blundered. 
We should not have deserted at all. 
Some of us were to return next day 
to Le Havre to load as many stores as 
possible in the next nine days. The 
others were to do salvage work in the 
camps near Rouvroy. 

That night, searching for a ration- 
dump, I located it at last in the 
stables of a ducal castle. For miles 
around stretched a prosperous coun- 
tryside that recalled to me the valley 
of the Test or Hampshire Avon: 
may-blossom, and buttercups, cows 
grazing hock deep in green meadows, 
miles of flowering orchards and 
spring corn. A fragile young mam 
with delicate features approached me 
vaguely, and a stableman came up to 
ask if I would “please speak to 
Monsieur le Vicomte, the son of the 
house?” The Viscount said his 
father was old and ill and asked for 
news of the war. I could give him, 
in my halting French, little news and 
less hope. We both knew in our 
hearts that this storied pile of his 
ancestors, so feudal, so  well- 
preserved, so beautiful, as peaceful 
as Longford Castle or Wilton House, 
was doomed at long last to be over- 
run. It had escaped the other war, 
but not this one. Nazis would strut 
on the terrace and be rude to the 
aged Duke, or install their mess in 
the Duchess’s boudoir. ‘Here at 
the quiet limit of the world,’ in that 
lovely backwater, one could only 
hope for the Duke that, like Tithonus, 
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something ‘ would release him and 
restore him to the ground’ before 
the invasion reached him. 

We drove back next day, as much 
as possible by side roads, breasting 
an even greater press of traffic in the 
bottleneck formed by the. Rouen 
bridge; but always, all along the 
roads, there were Frenchmen who 
could not or did not realise what was 
happening—fishing, gardening, tend- 
ing cows, hoeing crops, as if any need 
for flight existed only in the fugitives’ 
imagination. 

Once we met a much-bemedalled, 
apparently Belgian, Colonel and his 
Staff on bicycles. He said he had 
not eaten for twenty-four hours, 
though, when we offered him food, 
we found his cycle-bags bulging with 
French loaves. He told us most 
alarming (and highly incorrect) stories 
of the damage done in Le Havre since 
we had left it. He oozed charm, was 
a talented linguist, and was so subtly 
defeatist that I have since wondered 
if he was one of Hitler’s most 
confidential agents ! 

Back at Le Havre much had 
happened in our absence: demoli- 
tion squads of the Royal Navy were 
installed in the Gare Maritime ; 
Frenchwomen were hacking away in 
the cookhouses at the ration-joints 
we had left behind, which were pretty 
high after two days sunshine; and 
expert thieves had broken into the 
Ordnance workshops and removed a 
lot of the ‘ attractive’ and expensive 
stores. 

When we had fled two days before, 
one Ordnance Officer, on detachment 
and in charge of vehicle repairs, had 
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not been warned. He had woken up 
to find us gone. He had issued him- 
self a very good car abandoned in the 
Vehicle Park, and had also ‘ denied 
to the enemy’ by comprehensive 
sabotage a brand-new artillery pre- 
dictor on wheels, which had just 
arrived in France and was at the very 
top of the ‘ secret list.’ Its trustees 
were very angry when they returned 
and found how this officer had 
‘ used his initiative.’ But as he told 
me, “if units are going to bloody 
well bolt and leave that sort of stuff 
behind them ” he had done the right 
thing. Over two years later we find 
Rommel, in November after El 
Alamein, bewailing in his letters how 
‘the Italian Supply H.Q. had been 
overcome by a perfect frenzy of 
destruction,’ by blowing ammunition 
dumps and destroying water-points 
‘all of which were urgently needed 
for the maintenance of the fighting 
troops.’ 

In the next nine days we loaded 
and sent back thirteen thousand tons 
of ‘ high priority ’ stores to England. 
The rest, the mountains of clothing 
(which included nearly a million 
greatcoats and over a million pairs of 
boots, and accommodation stores 
past all counting) we proposed to 
destroy by fire. A stray dive-bomber 
saved us much labour one night by 
setting alight a neighbouring cotton- 
store. It was a weary business 
fighting this blaze, and moving 
hundred - pound bales of cotton, 
covered with the shiny foam of the 
fire - extinguishers, while overhead 
sounded the incessant crash and 
tinkle of thousands of enamel mugs 
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and half-burnt boots falling through 
the floor above. 

But perhaps the final incident was 
the most incongruous of all. On our 
last night in Le Havre I billeted my- 
self for convenience in the Hétel 
Tortoni, which had once been used 
as a mess. Returning from a round 
of the fire-sentries during an air-raid, 
I found all the lights out and a strong 
smell of what I can only describe as 
Houbigant and humanity in the pitch- 
dark hall of the hotel. I discovered 
a chair and sat on it. I was clearly 
surrounded by people but could not 
see a soul. We conversed politely in 
French about air-raids (all the other 
voices sounded feminine) while the 
perfume and the mystery deepened. 
When the raid was over and the 
lights came, I found myself sur- 
rounded by a bevy of what the 
French call poules. They smiled and 
assured me that during air-raids they 
always quitted their flats in the Place 
Gambetta because the hotel lounge 
was assez gentil. One girl had even 
parked a year-old boy on my sleeping 
batman’s bed, much to his horror 
when the glaring light woke him. 
They all wished me ‘ Au revoir, 
m sieu” and withdrew quietly, taking 
their perfume with them. 

Next day, 7th June, we got orders 


The second ‘flap’ in July 1942 
was equally incongruous in its details, 
but taken far more seriously at the 
Base, at Cairo; for Rommel, who 
had led the Panzer spearhead into 
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to move to Cherbourg, orders which 
stated most explicitly that on no 
account were we to give the local 
population the slightest inkling of 
our going. To help ‘create atmo- 
sphere’ I lunched that day on 
‘ cheval, Gne ou volaille’ (it was one 
of those days) in a small restaurant. 
As I looked round at the peaceful 
scene and saw the smiling patronne 
behind her cash-register, and the 
usual French customers tucking in, 
it seemed impossible that there should 
be any change. The patronne would 
be there, I felt, serene and watchful 
and imperturbable at her desk, when- 
ever the other side’s soldiery walked 
in at the door. 

When I came home a few days 
later, the Hampshire downs above 
Kingsclere slept untroubled in the 
sunshine. On the Park House 
gallops large notices warned the 
Germans that these were ‘ Private 
Gallops. Trespassing Prohibited.’ 
In case they did disregard these 
notices, and descend rudely by para- 
chute, I counselled my wife to hide 
herself and her infant family behind 
the farm in a small dense fox-covert, 
full of nettles and nightingales, and 
on no account to fire my shot-gun at 
them from the bedroom windows. The 
necessity never arose. 


France, had become a legend by 
that time all over the Middle 
East. In France it had been tacitly 
assumed by the limpets at the Base 
that a major disaster was impossible. 
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Now to everyone it seemed horribly 
likely. 

I had just been posted to what was 
known vulgarly as ‘ Muddle East’ 
H.Q. early in June 1942. Like all 
underlings I felt that G.H.Q. was a 
colourful scrummage in which to 
shove and that I might help on the 
war-effort by doing so. The General, 
who had promised me a job months 
before, received me uneasily; for he 
had since had the strictest orders 
from the Cabinet, as had all G.H.Q.’s 
many mansions, ‘ to comb out all the 
fluff and flummery behind the fight- 
ing troops.’ General Auchinleck had 
for some time been endeavouring to 
dislodge G.H.Q. from their sprawling 
flats and houses and hives in Cairo 
and put them in the desert near Mena, 
as Allenby had done in the previous 
war. 

However, I was installed in my 
General’s outer office, to keep his 
numerous callers at bay when he was 
busy, to act as a sort of A.D.C, and 
also to compile, of all things, a 
historical record of certain grave 
shortages of equipment which had 
occurred since the beginning of the 
Desert War. It was a fascinating 
task to read a number of very out- 
spoken letters from the desert com- 
manders, and, years later, the 
‘Rommel Papers’ revealed that the 
Afrika Korps had been hampered all 
along by similar crises of supply. 
But it could hardly be said to help 
on the war-effort and alas ! from the 
moment I lent my weight to the loose 
scrummage of G.H.Q. Middle East 
Forces, the war seemed to go steadily 
backwards. In the next few days the 


Eighth Army was pushed off the ball 
the full length of the field from 
Knightsbridge Box to El Alamein. 
There was not in those days any 
* War-Room ’ to which junior officers 
could repair in order to see what was 
going on, so we had to rely on odd 
fragments of gossip brought back by 
the General from the morning con- 
ferences held at 8.30 A.M. 

But one morning (it must have 
been about 13th June 1942) General 
Richards bustled into his room with 
even more velocity than usual and 
bade me summon a high-powered 
posse of officers at once. All avail- 
able guns, stores and equipment and 
many hundreds of miles of signal 
cable were to be poured by ship at 
once into Tobruk, so that it could 
stand a second siege. As Tobruk fell 
on 20th June, we must have made the 
Afrika Korps an expensive last- 
minute present. One shipload indeed 
arrived to find itself being shelled 
by German tanks as it tried to 
enter the harbour, but escaped again 
intact. 

From that moment everything 
seemed to happen at once, though 
memory falters over the order of 
events. I looked out of my office 
window one night to see the Spanish 
Consul taking a formal farewell of 
the Consulate underlings on the 
pavement before he fled to Suez by 
car. The lovely South African 
A.T.S. (whose standard of beauty 
and reliability made them much in 
demand at G.H.Q. as ‘ personal 
assistants’ to the Staff) disappeared 
hurriedly to the Sudan to escape a 
fate worse than death. According to 
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rumour, Lord Haw-Haw had threat- 
ened to hang publicily certain pro- 
British pashas (whom he named) from 
the lamp-posts round the Ezbekiah 
Gardens, and these also disappeared. 
For a few hot days something menac- 
ing and intangible seemed to be 
brooding over the changeless scene 
of Cairo, so prosperous under its 
Second World War. 

Everyone was very gloomy. One 
evening, on the blackest day of all, 
a sudden ‘ latrinogram’ (brought to 
me by someone’s car-driver) swept 
in, that the Eighth Army had made 
a surprise counter-stroke at Mersa 
Matruh and taken ten thousand 
prisoners. It must have been a 
complete fabrication, and I have 
many times wondered who started 
that particular hare. For it galloped 
all round G.H.Q. and led to certain 
most abstemious senior officers hav- 
ing an early drink, for the first time 
in years, from the N.A.A.F.I. waiters 
who plied their art at dusk up and 
down those stairs. 

Then a day or so later came the 
command to burn all secret files. It 
was the day famed later as ‘ Ash 
Wednesday.’ There were almost no 
gardens in our conglomerate of 
houses, so the flat roofs were utilised 
and a snowstorm of grey ashes drifted 
down from the housetops for hours 
and settled on all who passed 
beneath. 

“Bloody nonsense!” snorted 
General Richards in my _ ear. 
“Merely creating alarm and 
despondency in everyone outside 
G.H.Q. Send two senior Warrant 
Officers down to Tel-el-Kebir in a 


lorry and make them burn all our 
files quietly in the desert.” 

I cannot repeat what he told me 
that afternoon when he came in and 
found the staircase blocked by gangs 
of Egyptians staggering down under 
immense packing-cases ; for almost 
all his office files were secret and 
their number incomputable. 

But once the holocaust, or purge, 
was accomplished, every officer found 
it a relief, for he could make up his 
mind on the spot without reference to 
any previous files. Official files are 
like nettles on a farm. If you leave 
them to themselves, they will eventu- 
ally swamp everything. 

A day later I was given a staff-car, 
a driver and a high-sounding appoint- 
ment and ordered to visit forthwith 
every Base unit in Egypt from Sidi 
Bishr to Port Said, from Alexandria 
to Suez, and bid them prepare to 
defend their installations to the 
death, with each man fully able to 
use a rifle or an automatic weapon. ;, 

On this errand I drove two hundred 
and twenty miles to Alexandria by 
the desert road. At the Halfway 
House a bored Greek waiter in even- 
ing dress served me with coffee. 
Above him on the wall hung the 
wedding picture of King Farouk and 
his bride, taken when both looked 
young and slim and remarkably 
handsome, and secure for all time. 
But the road northward was thronged 
with R.A.F. convoys moving south 
from their old fields, or hurriedly 
dumping heavy stores and men on 
the bush-covered sand to start new 
aerodromes. Among them were 
trucks full of dishevelled troops who 
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had fled from the forward areas. 
Near Amiriya, two brigades of Sud- 
anese infantry sat about quietly 
waiting for orders. Their poise and 
speckless turnout was in happy 
contrast to the mob on the road. 

In the next three days I motored 
over six hundred miles. My mission 
was delicate; for I had to enlarge 
confidentially to rotund and chair- 
borne senior officers on the extreme 
urgency of my orders without causing 
local panic. They listened to me 
glumly and then said, as did the 
aged incumbent of the huge Alex- 
andria workshop, “ Well, how the 
devil can I stop my tank-repair pro- 
gramme on fifty tanks in order to 
train my fitters in Sten gunnery ?” 
which was unanswerable. 

Against orders, I confided privily 
in certain of their underlings and 
made certain that a nucleus of trained 
soldiers, cooks and policemen (and 
others who were mainstays of the 
unit cricket and football teams) 
would be available to defend the 
workshop. I moved on from unit to 
unit, a harbinger of woe, and thought 
of a tale told me by a sapper friend 
in ‘ Movements’ who in May 1940 
had been sent home to persuade an 
incredulous War Office that it was 
necessary to evacuate the B.E.F. 
from Dunkirk. “They simply 
wouldn’t listen,” he told me. 
“‘ Hadn’t we read their Appreciation 
of the Situation? They gave it us 
to read, all six pages. The Army 
never takes any notice of you unless 
you’ve got so many pips or medals ! 
The Navy will always listen to you, 
whatever your rank, We got more 


out of the Navy in five minutes than 
we did out of the War-Box in two 
hours. But then, of course, the Navy 
has had so many drastic purges in 
peace-time ! ” 

Late on the third evening I 
reported, red-eyed and dusty, to 
G.H.Q. in Cairo and was told, “ I’ve 
been telephoning all over the Delta 
for you. You’ve got another urgent 
job now!” 

My previous mission had, it 
seemed, died almost as soon as it was 
born. G.H.Q. Cairo was to be ready 
to move to Gaza and I was respon- 
sible for part of its evacuation. Like 
the G.H.Q. at Montreuil in World 
War One, we were ordered, in C. E. 
Montague’s words, ‘to draft and 
re-draft plans for the further sub- 
division of ourselves into two or more 
parts, according to the earliest and 
best biological precedents.’ I was 
to be responsible for the first flight 
of this military passover. A rear 
headquarters would stay in Cairo, 
till Rommel was upon them (Sappers, 
under the renowned ‘Pete’ Rees, 
were already preparing to demolish 
the Nile bridges, men said) and my 
General himself with one underling 
was proposing to hole up in the Tura 
Caves with General Auchinleck at his 
* Tac’ headquarters. 

The move to Gaza also happily 
died young, but there were several 
days of bewilderment and ‘ confer- 
ences,’ before it did. One I recall, at 
which seventeen senior field officers 
of various administrative branches 
solemnly discussed the details of 
what we did on the word ‘Go.’ I 
had long been accustomed to windy 
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confabulations at which nothing at 
all was settled, but this one beat the 
lot. After ninety minutes we had 
not got beyond arguing whether, at 
the crucial moment, we took out 
razors or jack-knives and severed our 
telephone receivers from the flex, or 
whether we removed the whole affair 
(vulcanite and flex and all) in sand- 
bags! At the end, a young and very 
serious R.A.S.C. lieutenant-colonel 
looked round at us over his spec- 
tacles: “‘ You know, gentlemen,” he 
said, “I can’t help thinking that the 
whole of this discussion ought to be 
on a much higher level than we are.” 
This momentous decision about the 
telephones was clearly what Field- 
Marshal Montgomery has since called 
* above our ceiling.’ 

Luckily, a few days later Rommel 
seemed to be contained at El Alamein 
and ‘ G.H.Q. Gaza’ was forgotten, 
and perhaps it was just as well. 

During the crisis, all officers were 
ordered to dump their surplus kit in 
the Citadel at Cairo. Officers who 
had been in Egypt since 1939 had 
mountains of it, and all the rest of 
us too much. One torrid afternoon 
I took my own down there, along 
with the kit of a friend. My driver 
and I sweated and panted up the 
stairs to the storeroom. We passed 
an immense open hall, as big as a 
church, whose floor was covered 
from end to end with hundreds of 
heavily-lined sleeping-bags made of 
sheepskin. They lay there, not un- 
attended by flies, and the mere sight 
of them, in the July weather of 
Egypt and the airless Citadel, made 
us feel even sweatier than we were. 


“Oh those?” I was told on my 
return to G.H.Q.; “they’re intended 
for a special brigade which may be 
operating soon with the Russians in 
the Caucasus.” 

Meanwhile, the Mediterranean 
community, whose loyalties had had 
to remain underground since 1940, 
had, like adders in a spell of sudden 
March sunshine, suddenly come out 
into the open and were basking in the 
expectation of Rommel’s victory. An 
elderly dame in Alexandria was 
rumoured to have wrapped herself, 
during an air raid, in one of 
Mussolini’s flags and to have ex- 
claimed, “ Henceforth, I do not 
propose to use lipstick. I shall use 
the blood of my enemies!” The 
same community prepared a lavish 
cocktail-party to greet Rommel on 
his arrival in Alexandria, and ordered 
from one of their compatriots, a 
restaurateur of much renown, fifty 
pounds’ worth of sandwiches and 
other eatables to go with the cock- 
tails. They even paid him an 
advance. Long after the Battle of 
Alamein he was still suing them for 
the cost of the provender which he 
had so conscientiously supplied ! 

One other gesture they offered to 
the prospective victors, and I suppose 
it is forgotten now, though relics may 
still hang in the Police Museum at 
Alexandria. A bevy of the prettiest 
obtainable Mediterranean damsels 
was sent out half a dozen miles from 
Alexandria to a villa on the outskirts 
of Sidi Bishr to greet Rommel on his 
arrival. Nothing at that moment 
could have seemed more certain. 
The damsels, not exactly ‘ playing 
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with the timbrels’ but dressed in 
their best and bearing bouquets of 
flowers, waited for the conqueror. 
A wandering military policeman on a 
motor-cycle spotted them. He said 
nothing, but went back to Alexandria 
for reinforcements. What happened 
after that was never reduced to 
writing, but the Police Museum was 


The third major ‘flap,’ which 
occurred just before Christmas 1944, 
was shorter in duration and probably 
never as serious as the others, for by 
that time gigantic armies were ashore 
upon the continent of Europe. But 
for a few days, perhaps because of 
its very unexpectedness, and the 
gloomy December fog in which it 
occurred, it was a veritable miasma. 
Flap the First had taken place in 
the halcyon days of May 1940, and 
the Second in the ‘ high unaltered 
blue’ of an Egyptian summer. Flap 
the Third coincided with the shortest 
days of the year and a frost-fog as 
thick as soup which grounded every 
aeroplane—and if there is a gloomier 
setting for a crisis, it is not easy to 
imagine one. 

Von Rundstedt’s offensive in the 
Ardennes began on 16th December. 
Everyone at 21 Army Group Head- 
quarters at that moment was firmly 
convinced that this was to be the 
last Christmas of the war. A number 
of the brightest stars in our firma- 
ment, such as the Chief of Staff and 
the M.G.A. and lesser planets beyond 
counting, had, as De Guingand’s 


enriched by half a dozen pairs of 
gorgeous silk unmentionables which 
had the swastika on one thigh and the 
Italian national colours on the other. 
“ We slapped those girls,” I was told, 
“and told them to go home and 
forget Erwin Rommel.” I expect 
some of them are almost grand- 
mothers now. 


‘Operation Victory’ makes clear, 
decided to put in a few days’ leave 
culminating in a War Office confer- 
ence on the 18th. So on their under- 
lings left in Brussels fell the shock of 
discovering that the German attack 
was ‘a formidable and dangerous 
affair’ in which anything might 
occur. 

Again rumour ran riot. I had 
known for some time, through Fred 
Stanley, the Deputy Provost Marshal, 
of the extensive thefts of jeeps and 
other vehicles (said to average fifty a 
day round Brussels alone) and it 
seemed now to be tacitly assumed 
that these thefts had not been done 
by deserters or to be ‘ flogged’ for 
cash in the ordinary welter of black- 
market transactions, but by some 
hidden enemy fifth column. And 
that these vehicles were being hidden 
to assist a new ‘Commando spear- 
head’ of German troops who, in 
American uniforms and with Allied 
transport, were proposing to rush 
through Belgium and seize Antwerp. 

This may seem fantastic now, but 
had that spearhead crossed the Meuse 
and got loose in open country, the 
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Belgians would probably have looked 
on with the same impersonal curiosity 
as shoppers evince to a fire-engine 
racing up Oxford Street. 

It suddenly seemed as if we chair- 
borne warriors in Brussels might 
find ourselves confronted with armed 
bands of Germans, with nothing 
much in the vicinity to withstand 
them. On the 18th December, I 
had been down in the Ypres area 
visiting an armoured brigade, which 
had just handed in all its tanks to a 
depot near Brussels and was resting 
at Poperinghe. On the 20th, news 
came in that they were hurrying back 
to Laaken to take over their old tanks 
once more and go into action as soon 
as the tanks could be ‘ re-kitted.’ 
And yet, with that incongruity which_ 
was so characteristic of the previous 
flaps, the first question raised at the 
usual morning Staff conference was, 
not what we should do if the Ger- 
mans suddenly approached Brussels, 
but whether certain ‘ Disarmament 
Units,’ now languishing in the back 
areas, should be ‘ called forward’ or 
not! I was irresistibly reminded of 
those ill-omened ‘ Prisoner-of-War 
Camps’ which had arrived in Le 
Havre, all eager for the feast, on the 
day before the start of the German 
offensive in May 1940. 

Everyone felt relieved to hear that 
* the Little Man had swanned down’ 
from his hidden Tac Headquarters 
to take charge of part of the battle. 
But for the first time in months it was 
impossible to look a week ahead. 
Outwardly, Brussels went about its 
daily business calmly, though Belgian 
pessimists recalled that, before the 
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Germans had fled from Brussels in 
September, they had boasted that 
they would be back by Christmas, 
and that Brussels would starve under 
the British for three months until 
they returned! When the 29th 
Armoured Brigade regained its tanks 
and roared up through the suburbs, 
rumour spread that the Americans 
had been ‘defeated in the south.’ 
When one squadron, having taken 
the wrong road, turned round and 
came back the way it had gone, a 
companion rumour came with it that 
the British had been ‘defeated in 
the north,’ and were retreating at 
speed. 

It was a queer gloomy week (it 
was almost as if the Germans had put 
down the dense cold fog-screen them- 
selves). No aeroplanes took the skies. 
Almost no ships ran across the 
Channel. Some of the Staff officers 
in London fumed impotently, unable 
to get back to their offices, though 
just as G.H.Q. Cairo had functioned 
rather more efficiently without the 
lifeblood of its secret files, so now 
21 Army Group Headquarters flapped 
quite vigorously when its heads were 
cut off, on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Had the Germans broken through 
and seized even one bridge over the 
Meuse, one wonders now what might 
have happened, at any rate for a few 
days. On 21st December, I was sent 
on an errand to Gembloux, about 
forty miles south of Brussels, to make 
contact with the 29th Armoured 
Brigade which had been so hurriedly 
refitted that everyone felt it must 
have a number of ‘ shortages.’ (Every 
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British unit throughout the war lived 
in a perpetual state of having far too 
much or far too little equipment 
and, when it was the latter, plaintive 
signals used to reach Brussels, end- 
ing with the prayer: ‘ May these 
Crimean antics be terminated ?’) 
That morning there had been gleams 
of sunshine, but the cold fog settled 
down in earnest in the afternoon. 

Along the road everything seemed 
sunk in rural peace. Horses were at 
plough in the clouds of steam of their 
own breath; a few bullock-carts 
dreamed along the road, civilians 
were cycling home with Christmas 
trees on their bicycles. I saw a lot 
of schoolgirls, and once a boys’ 
school, shepherded by priests, watch- 
ing one or two belated tanks roar by. 
‘Operation Victory’ suggests that 
certain road blocks had been set up, 
covering Brussels, but I saw no sign 
of them. I passed one infantry 
platoon digging rifle or machine-gun 
pits on a slope above the road ten 
miles outside Brussels ; there was an 
AGRA unit, a mass of heavy vehicles 
huddled in the square at Wavre, and 
farther on a party of sappers were 
preparing a road-bridge for demoli- 
tion. But it struck me that if there 
was indeed a German break-through 
they would have most of the vast 
empty countryside to themselves. 

I overtook at last a low-slung, 
pinkish-grey civilian car of the 
roadster type, followed by a jeep. 


When I attempted to pass, I was 
waved back repressively by a military 
policeman and realised with a start 
that the roadster held none other 
than General ‘ Jorrocks’ Horrocks, 
Commander of 30 Corps, who was 
bound for the same destination as 
myself. (Those were the days when 
no commander, high or low, drove 
about in a British staff car. It was 
the fashion to use foreign cars 
‘acquired’ in the course of opera- 
tions, and months later I was to see 
the impressive and amazing medley 
of these vehicles when they had to 
be ‘handed in’ on a certain race- 
course near Luneburg.) 

At Gembloux, a reproachful Staff 
captain, in the servants’ quarters of 
a certain house, told me to “tell 
Q/(AE) we’ve got no bloody recovery 
at all! If any of our tanks get hit, 
there they’ll have to stop.” With a 
list of these and other shortages, I 
hurried back in a forlorn drizzle to 
Brussels, and a few days later the 
‘Rundstedt scare’ had evaporated 
like the fog, and everyone at Brussels 
prepared to celebrate Christmas. 

Perhaps it was as well; for to my 
uninitiated eyes there seemed nothing 
military for a hundred miles to 
Antwerp except the ‘vast under- 
belly ’ of the Army Group, scattered 
in flats and houses and barracks all 
over the back parts of Belgium. But 
this, as already observed, is only a 
footnote to history. 
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SHIPYARD TALES 


BY BRIGADIER SIR MARK HENNIKER, BT., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


DEAR MaGa, 

Once I wrote to you from the 
Outposts; now I write with the 
sound of shipyard riveting in my 
ears. At first it is a disturbing din 
against which to work—the rattle of 
the riveting-hammer is as insistent 
as a machine-gun—but I have come 
to like it because it means that men 
are busy and the yard alive. Some- 
times, over a week-end, I return to 
polish off a few odds and ends when 
the yard is quiet and still. Oddly 
enough, it is not peaceful then. The 
silence is reproachful. It is far better 
to hear the hammers at work and 
know that, even though it be Sunday 
afternoon, overtime is being worked. 
Everyone likes it thus. 

Naturally this is a new milieu and 
I wish I knew more about the tech- 
nicalities of the business. I also long 
for the pen of a W. W. Jacobs. 
Given that, I would try to bring to 
life some of the men among whom I 
am honoured to work. Alas! I can- 
not aspire to that; but I can retail 
some of their stories. They tell them 
in an assortment of surroundings, 
and I think a good one to begin with 
is the tale told in the Superin- 
tendent’s Room one evening. 

Marine Superintendents are im- 
portant people in the world of ships 
and ship-repairing. They represent 


the owners and watch the repairs 
being done. If they like the work 
and the price is right, they will 
recommend to the owners that other 
ships of the Line be brought to the 
yard. Ships mean business, so it 
is worth keeping in with Superin- 
tendents; and there is a room for 
them at the dry-dock side. Perhaps 
there are a bottle and some glasses on 
the table of an evening and a siphon 
handy, for it is thirsty work repairing 
a ship. 

You must imagine a small room 
with panelling up to shoulder height, 
a table in the centre strewn with 
papers and blue-prints, and a few 
chairs round it. The evening 
shadows fall across the table, and 
outside the window, towering above, 
is the hull of a tanker in the dry-dock 
fifteen paces distant. 

The Assistant Manager is speak- 
ing. He is a tall, spare man about 
fifty years old, with a large aquiline 
nose and a weather-beaten face. The 
first twenty years of his active life 
were spent at sea—in the days ‘ when 
ships had engineers, as he often 
puts it—and though he is now ashore, 
his whole life is absorbed with ships 
and their ways. The little room 
is full of smoke; and today’s 
work and tomorrow’s programme 
having been satisfactorily disposed of, 
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the Assistant Manager, the Marine 
Superintendent and one or two 
others are having a drink before 
going home. 

I will not try to reproduce the 
phonetics of his native tongue, or 
some of his more highly-coloured 


Aye (he said, lowering his glass), 
they were bad days then, back in the 
*thirties. Ships laid up everywhere, 
and dry-docks empty all over the 
world. Down here we only lived by 
drunken captains, careless pilots and 
rotten cables; and ships had no 
more done to them than they must to 
keep them afloat. 

There was the old Ravenhill in 
that dry-dock there. She’d had a 
collision with the North Jetty and 
we patched her up. She was to 
carry a cargo of coal to South 
America, pick up anything she could 
to come home with, and then be 
broken for scrap. 

The owners wouldn’t spend much 
on her; and I can tell you she was 
in a bad state. Apart from the col- 
lision damage, which only amounted 
to a couple of frames bent and a 
plate or two torn, there was precious 
little right with her. As soon as I 
set foot on her I could tell she was 
rotten: the deck was like an attic 
floor with dry rot in it. George and 
I went down into the forward 
coffer-dam when she was in the 
dry-dock, to take a look at the 
damage. 

** Give me your hammer, George,” 


epithets. Suffice it that his speech 
betrays him, leaving no doubt of his 
having been reared on Clydebank. 
You must imagine the Scottish 
tongue. 

Let him therefore tell his tale, 
beginning wheresoever he chooses. 


I said; and he gave me the hammer 
he had in his overall pocket. 

I gave one of the rivets a blow—it 
was no more than a tap, like—and 
out went the rivet into the bottom of 
the dry-dock. It had only been held 
by the pressure of water; and when 
she was in the dry-dock you could 
knock the rivets out like shelling 
peas. And the plates round the tail- 
shaft were held in place by the sea- 
shells growing on them. Electrolysis 
had got a real grip of her. 

Anyway, we patched her up as best 
we could, and she was due to leave 
on a morning tide about 8 o’clock. 
I came down to the yard early, and 
the Second Engineer came running 
up to me as I approached. He was 
a young man signed on from another 
ship and hadn’t been to sea in the 
Ravenhill before. 

“Thank God you’ve come,” he 
said when he saw me. “ There’s 
something very wrong in the boiler- 
room.” 

“Then why don’t you tell the 
Chief ? ” I asked. 

“ You can’t tell the Chief nothing 
this morning,” he said. “He was 
ashore last night and has locked 
himself in his cabin.” 
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* Then get the Mate,” I said, and 
we went aboard. 

As soon as we reached the engine- 
room hatch I knew there was trouble. 
There was a smell of salt coming from 
the boiler-room—like boiling a 
lobster. 

“Hell!” I said; “this ship’s 
not fit for sea,” though it was a poor 
lookout for sailors without a ship in 
those days. 

“ She’s fit enough,” replied the 
Mate, who had come up by then. 
“The Chief always puts a drop of 
sea-water in the boilers. The salt 
scales the leaks. . . . Besides, you 
don’t know the Old Man.” 

I did know the Old Man, as it 
happened. He was a little, wizened 
chap with a long red beard. He was 
about four feet two inches high and 
had to have a stool to stand on to see 
into the binnacle. He was a proper 
character and had spent his life in 
tramp-ships. Anyway, it was his 
business, not mine, and I said no 
more. When the tide was right he 
took the Ravenhill down to the 
harbour-mouth and out to sea. That 
was the last we saw of her. 

It wouldn’t be true to say we 
thought no more about her; but we 
had other things to think about, and 
the days passed. About a fortnight 
later, we saw she had arrived at her 


Although a ship may be a welded 
job, there is still much riveting to be 
done. Indeed, on a busy day the 
yard fairly rings with the din; and 


destination and was due to return for 
breaking up in the North. 

There was some terrible bad 
weather that year and one night I 
couldn’t sleep. I was thinking about 
the old Ravenhill ploughing home 
through the Atlantic with all those 
rotten rivets in her hull and salt 
water in the boilers. I thought of 
the Old Man with his red beard 
standing on his stool, looking 
anxiously at the sea. I’ve been in 
some storms myself, mind, and you 
don’t forget them. 

Whether it was premonition or not 
I couldn’t say, but next morning 
the Ravenhill was in the headlines. 
. . . (He paused.) But not in the 
way you think. 

The something-or-other Maru—I 
forget her name, but one of the ships 
of Nippon Kawanami Kaisha Line— 
had foundered. Good ships they 
had, the Kaishas, and this was the 
pick of the fleet. She was in the 
North Atlantic, bound for Hamburg, 
and her distress signals had been 
picked up far and wide. 

(The Assistant Manager stubbed 
out his cigarette in the ash-tray on 
the table.) 

“ And believe it or not,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ it was the little old man in 
the Ravenhill who went to the 
rescue.” 


it is quite impossible to hear speech 
above it. Moreover, the riveter and 
his mate are often some distance 
apart, and a kind of tic-tac sign- 





language has grown up, which is 
universally understood. 

You may see a man down in 
the hold of a ship signal to his 
pal on deck. He gesticulates like 
a monkey scratching at a flea lodged 
in the ribs of his right side. His 
pal will raise his left hand, dis- 
playing first five fingers, then two. 
Then he will put his clenched 
fist to his lips as though blowing 
a hunting-horn. You may wonder 
what this means. 

The scratching gesture represents 
a man taking his watch from his 
waistcoat pocket and means ‘ What’s 
the time ?” The seven fingers, dis- 
played before the hunting-horn sign, 
means ‘Seven minutes before the 
hooter.’ 

Another sign you may see is when 
a riveter displays the five extended 
fingers of his left hand three times 
and then his little finger twice. This 


This story was told me by the 
Foreman Boilermaker. His name is 
Bert; he has the size and strength 
of a heavy-weight boxer. 

There was some overtime that 
evening; and as I also had been 
working late it happened that Bert 
and I left the yard together. It was a 
Friday evening and I gave him a lift 
into town. When we reached the 
bus depot, he had missed the bus and 
there was an hour to wait. He said 


would I have a noggin with him in 
the Engineers’ Arms; to which I 
assented ; 


and we actually had 
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means ‘I want fifteen long rivets 
and then two short ones.’ 

Or—and this is not easy to com- 
prehend—you may see a riveter make 
a signal as though wiping his nose, 
removing a drip from the end of it, 
with his thumb. At first I thought it 
was merely because it was a cold day ; 
but I noticed it so often that I guessed 
it was tic-tac, and asked the Shipyard 
Manager. 

“‘ That means,” replied the Ship- 
yard Manager, a sturdy Geordie 
brought up in shipbuilding, “that the 
rivets were too hot.” 

When you strike a rivet it should 
spread out in a cone, neither too high 
nor too flat. But if the rivets are too 
hot the metal runs—‘ dripping,’ it is 
called—and the joint will be a weak 
one. When the riveter makes the 
nose-sign to his mate he means to say 
‘The rivets are dripping and too 
hot.” His mate acts accordingly. 


several. (He could down a pint as 
other men might a teacup full.) 

Platers, Caulkers, Welders and 
Riveters are, collectively, Boiler- 
makers ; and the best are the salt 
of the earth. Bert is the son of 
a Foreman Plater and the grandson 
of a Foreman Plater. Born and 
bred in Sunderland, he lives for 
ships, has ships in his blood and talks 
nothing but ships for choice. 

“It’s a fine thing,” he said, “ to 
build a ship, and see her sail away. 
You feel there is part of yourself in 
her. Why, when the old Aguitania, 
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after thirty years’ service, came to be 
broken up near where she was built, 
my dad—he was an old man then 
and had helped to build her— 
watched her as she went to her end. 
Many others like him turned out to 
see her too ; and I tell you there was 
tears in their eyes. There’s nothing 
like a ship you’ve helped to build. 
What about the other half? .. .” 

Soon, as was inevitable, conversa- 
tion turned to demarcation disputes : 
these futile squabbles about who does 
what in shipbuilding. 

Bert has all the ins and outs of this 
sorry business at his fingertips. It 
began when the old wooden ships 
departed and iron ones replaced 
them. The carpenters of the day, 
who built the wooden ones, saw their 
existence called in question. There 
was no Welfare State then, and who 
shall blame them ? 

Highly skilled, vastly experienced, 
they had a tradition of shipbuilding 
behind them that dated from before 
the Armada. The iron ships put all 
that out of court. Many of the 
carpenters were too old to learn a 
new trade. Like all shipbuilders, 
whatever their politics, they were 
deeply conservative in their ideas on 
the fundamental truths of building 
ships fit to go down to the sea in. 

They decided to boycott the iron 
ships ; they were partly actuated, no 
doubt, by anxieties about their own 
future; but more especially also 
because they believed in their hearts 
that timber was better than iron. 
The inevitable consequences fol- 
lowed. Shipowners demanded iron 
ships, and shipbuilders had to find a 


way to build them. They took boiler- 
makers from the other industries and 
built iron ships as best they could. 

Soon the carpenters saw that iron 
ships floated, and that wooden ones 
would not return. The carpenters 
had backed a wrong horse. But they 
knew something about ships and 
their shapes, which the boilermaker 
‘knew nowt of, and a compromise 
was reached. Carpenters (who be- 
came known as shipwrights) set out 
the form and the wooden blocks 
under the keel and boilermakers cut 
the plates and sections and riveted 
them together. Each party was, in a 
highly competitive world, extremely 
distrustful of the other. It became 
almost a matter of life and death, 
which side of the agreed line of 
demarcation any function fell in the 
new arts of shipbuilding. This side, 
and a boilermaker returned without 
wages to his wife and family: that 
side, and a shipwright sank. Soon 
demarcation consciousness became 
ingrained; as anyone can under- 
stand. 

“And what of the future?” I 
asked. “Have you ever known 
demarcation break down, leaving the 
field free for all ?” 

Bert’s humorous eyes lit up. He 
did not feel like further serious dis- 
cussion ; and when he replied in the 
affirmative I saw that I was in for a 
yarn. 

“ Yes,” he said, “‘ I knew demarca- 
tion break down once in Sunderland. 
Every year the yards up there gave 
a day’s holiday; and the Unions 
organised a trip to some resort for 
the members. Now it so happened 
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that one year both Unions, in all 
three yards, hit upon the same place 
to go to; and they each had some 
extra coaches put on the trains. 

“The day went off without inci- 
dent; and next year the organisers 
got together, seeing it was cheaper, 
and hired a special train. There were 
two buffet-cars put in the middle of 
the train; and the shipwrights had 
the coaches forward, and the caulkers 
aft.” 

** And did the demarcation hold ?” 
I asked. 


“No,” replied Bert. “ Before 
they got to their destination they 
were all such good friends that the 
train had to be run into a siding and 
the police sent for.” 


Now I have written enough, and 
you will be weary with reading it. 
Let me end as I began: no-more 
letters from the Outposts; there is 
other work to do. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. C. A. H. 


ya ancemcbaasaen 
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THAT BALL WENT FOR SIX 


BY C. F. 


THERE were five of us, all boys: 
Primus and Secundus, who made 
one group; Tertius, Quartus and 
Quintus, who formed the other, 
and we had the most wonderful 
boyhood that any lads ever had. 
This may be hard to understand 
in these days of aeroplanes, cars, 
cinemas, radio and television, with 
the accompanying programmes of 
violence, crime detection, brutality 
and horror—the screens littered with 
dead bodies. But we made our 
own amusements, and did not have 
to depend on such ready-made 
time-killers. 

Our pocket-money was limited 
to threepence a week, with a promise 
of its being doubled if we saved up 
to ten shillings—and that meant, 
not a bit of paper, but a real gold 
sovereign. 

Our happiness may, perhaps, be 
even harder to understand when I 
describe the family as Victorian, 
middle - class, provincial, teetotal, 
non-smoking (Woodbines five for 
a penny), passive-resisting, non- 
conformist, Radical but rabidly Im- 
perialist. Home Rule diluted the 
Liberalism later, but even after 
that it was irksome to have to vote 
Tory. 

We went to chapel three times 
every Sunday—in the morning in 
a crocodile—Primus and Secundus 
in front, Tertius and Quartus next ; 


PEACH 


while father and mother, holding 
Quintus by the hand, were in the 
rear. We wore Eton jackets (what 
we called them would not pass the 
censor), mortar-boards and gloves. 
When we were older it was top-hats 
and frock-coats. There was Sunday 
School in the afternoon and chapel 
again in the evening. Our reading 
on Sundays was rigidly supervised. 
No ‘Ally Sloper’ or even ‘ Boy’s 
Own Paper’ was permitted. ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ was approved, and 
‘Swiss Family Robinson’ and 
‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ just got through. 
Sunday papers were absolutely for- 
bidden. 

The horses and ponies were not 
to be used on Sundays—they, too, 
had to be allowed their Sunday 
rest. The only occasion when a 
pony did go out was when the 
preacher had to be taken to a 
service at some outlying country 
chapel. Such expeditions were 
resented by the victim allotted to 
the job (as much as he dared show), 
since he had to hear for a second 
time the sermon he had suffered 
in the morning. 

We were told that, besides public- 
houses, there were two buildings 
we should never enter. One was a 
church and the other a theatre. 
The former was the more heinous 
sin. And yet during his mayoralty 
father visited, for ome service at 
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least, every place of worship in the 
borough. At his inauguration, when 
asked if he would go in state to 
church on his first Sunday, he 
replied, ‘“ Yes, the Congregational 
Church!” and, ignoring the Test 
Act, he insisted on going as usual 
to our chapel, and had another 
parade on the second Sunday to 
the old parish church to placate 
the Church of England burgesses. 

But, although we were so strictly 
brought up, we had a wonderful 
time, and in one way or another 
father, outside of ‘ booklarnin’,’ gave 
us an education that stood us in 
good stead in later life. He taught 
us to ride almost before we could 
walk, and we were seldom without 
an airgun or .22 rifle in our hands. 
We practised with the airgun, shoot- 
ing at and driving home tin-tacks 
from across a room, and a popular 
competition was to cut down, one 
by one, the tulips that grew in neat 
rows on the far side of the lawn— 
they would snap off beautifully 
with a single pellet. Why our 
father never complained we could 
not think. Perhaps he was really 
rather proud of our prowess, although 
he would never give us a hint of that. 

I remember one day when one 
of his business associates foolishly 
fell for a dare and threw his grey 
bowler hat in the air. To his great 
indignation it came down with two 
bullet holes in it. Anyway, it was 
a loud and vulgar specimen of 
headgear in our opinion. 

We learned to break in a colt 
and be on its back within the hour, 
and to school our horses over fences, 
walls and gates; to make a mount 
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come at call and lie down on com- 
mand. We rode to hounds—at first 
on a leading-rein—but later we 
were taken by Taffy, the Welsh 
pony who was our first mount and 
would get over any obstacle by 
hook or crook. All we could do 
was to grip with our knees and 
stick on as long as possible. He 
hated to be second to anything, 
and at the death he was always 
there or thereabouts. On the town 
common he won every race for 
which he was entered, and did not 
always finish at the line but went 
round again after winning. 

One day he was taken upstairs 
(two flights) into my mother’s bed- 
room: I forget why, but I remember 
that bringing him down was the 
greater problem. He lived with us 
for thirty years, but, when he was 
twenty-five, he broke a foreleg in a 
rabbit-hole. We mended it well 
enough for him to enjoy his retire- 
ment: even then he took our own 
children for short rides. 

We tried to emulate Lord George 
Sanger’s Circus. Taffy submitted 
to having resin put on his back 
and to cantering round the field 
with one of us standing on his 
quarters. We were quite good on 
a tight-rope, too, but as we failed 
to acquire the necessary tights, the 
circus died. 

We taught each other to swim 
in the river (where Izaak Walton 
fished). We caught fish by every 
means legitimate or illegal that we 
could devise—from tickling trout, 
throwing a cast-net (netted by our- 
selves), shooting pike with a .22 rifle 
(twelve in one afternoon), hanging 
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pike and trout with a horsehair 
noose and spearing eels—to throw- 
ing a dry-fly, which we were taught 
by Ernest Lock in Dovedale. 

We reared young kestrels, for 
which we made hoods and jesses, 
and taught them to hawk; we 
induced rooks, jackdaws and magpies 
to talk. We kept grass-snakes as 
pets. One of them was taken to 
chapel one Sunday under my eldest 
brother’s waistcoat. It crawled up 
his neck during the sermon and 
had to be pulled out its full length, 
to the consternation of the con- 
gregation. On another Sunday, a 
crayfish was conjured into an adjoin- 
ing pew. The result was similar, 
as was the retribution that followed. 

We built a motor-engine from 
castings and fitted it to a bicycle. 
It was driven by a leather belt 
which we invented. We rode this 
contraption down the main street 
and everyone stopped to see ‘ what 
those mad lads were up to now.’ 
No number-plates, no driving-tests, 
no taxes; and I am told 70,000 
motors now pass down that street 
in a day. 

We built a fishpond in the garden 
just deep enough for us to dive 
into and ‘practise turns for the day 
when we took part in the swimming- 
races at the public baths. The 
fishpond sometimes took the place 
of the cold bath we had every 
morning, and for which in the winter 
we sometimes had to break the skim 
of ice on top; for we filled the bath 
before going to bed at night, and 
only had to tip out of bed before 
our courage evaporated, balance on 
the side of the bath and slip under, 


famille, with a dozen tents and 
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feet first. We were out as quickly 
as we were in. In the pond we 
kept all the different kinds of native 
fish we were able to catch, and it was 
interesting to study their contrasting 
habits—the carp would follow us 
round to catch the bobworms we 
had just got by ‘ snake-charming’ 
on the lawns by candlelight. We 
had trout, roach, perch, chub, dace, 
tench, pike and eel, bullheads, 
minnows and sticklebacks (bucket- 
fuls of these) and crayfish (we caught 
350 of these one night). No goldfish 
or other cissy types were allowed. 
One eel refused to stay in the pond 
and we found it under a gooseberry- 
bush in the kitchen garden. On 
being returned to the pond it 
repeated the operation. One day 
a 6-lb. pike took a 5-lb. carp. But 
only the head would go into the 
pike’s jaws, and the distortion of 
its head was a revolting sight. The 
backward set of its teeth prevented 
disgorging and it seemed inevitable 
that the pike would be choked. 
But every day a little more of the 
carp went in, and in a week it had 
disappeared. The pike survived. 
Fishy stories—but true. 

Our father took us on walking- 
tours in the Peak, the Pennines, the 
Lakes and North Wales. Although 
Quintus was only ten, thirty miles 
was a normal walk, and we obtained 
a knowledge of our own country 
that could not have been learned in 
a better way. My account of our 
experiencing the ‘Spectre of the 
Brocken’ on Snowdon was printed 
by ‘ The Times.’ 

We went camping—at first en 
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with groom, cook and maidservants 
—but later we boys went by our- 
selves and learned to live on the 
country by catching rabbits, trout 
and crayfish. Once we bagged a 
fawn. In our spare time we treacled 
the oak palings to attract moths, 
for we were bug-hunters—entomolo- 
gists, I suppose we should say these 
days. 

We cycled to school eight miles 
every morning and night. Some- 
times we took the horses and 
bivouacked—that was after the camp 
had broken up. When we went en 
famille we took our pets, and one 
year we unknowingly left some 
guinea-pigs behind. They took to 
the rabbit-holes and increased to such 
an extent that they became a pest. 
They were there for years after. 

Having made a pile of brushwood 
in the field and surrounded it with 
a wire fence, we caught some young 
rabbits and put them under the pile. 
Here they flourished and multiplied 
and we had a grand warren. It 
was not long before they became 
an attraction to every cat in the 
neighbourhood — the result being 
that with the co-operation of the 
local tanyard we all had fur gloves, 
Russian hats and fur-lined boots, 
and for the family there were 
carriage-rugs, bedspreads and floor- 
mats. All were carefully matched 
—blacks, tabbies, tortoise - shells, 


gingers, Persians, and smoother coats. 
I fear many of our neighbours felt 
the loss of their pets. One old 
lady took the case of her lost Tom 
to court, but after an amusing trial 
father was found innocent of any 
crime. 
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We built coracles just large enough 
to take one boy sitting cross-legged, 
and which could easily be carried 
on our backs. They were grand 
for getting waterhens’ and dabchicks’ 
eggs, and we took quite long trips 
on the river, shooting over the mill- 
race sometimes—not always without 
a wetting. 

It was the custom of our parents 
to have their own holidays in 
different Continental countries, and 
they brought back interesting speciali- 
ties of each one visited—some as 
ornaments to house or grounds. 

From Italy they came back with 
a beautiful pair of white marble 
over-life-sized lions standing up- 
right, holding scollop shells in their 
paws. These stood at the foot of 
the steps to the front doors and 
formed an imposing background in 
the picture of Primus in his khaki 
uniform (something quite new at 
that time) on the horse that he took 
to and brought back from the Boer 
War. He had gone out with our 
Queen’s Own Regiment of Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

We were somebodies. Our father 
was Mayor of our 1000-year-old 
borough in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee (1887). I pulled 
a bell in the church-tower on the 
morning of her day—I was seven 
years old—and I was taken off the 
bell-rope lest I should be carried 
to the roof because I did not loose 
it when it shot upwards. That 
was a memorable year for us all, 
and I fear the superiority complex it 
gave us has never been quite erased. 
Father was instrumental in convert- 
ing the eyesore of a rubbish-tip 








into the delightful pleasure-grounds 
that still give enjoyment to inhabitants 
and visitors alike. He turned the 
disaster, met by the Corporation 
when they bored for water for the 
town supply and found brine instead 
of clear water, into a commercial 
success by engaging an expert from 
Cheshire and producing salt. This 
has now become an important in- 
dustry. He raised funds to provide 
a steam fire-engine to replace the 
old ‘ manual,’ found to be inadequate 
in a great fire that occurred in the 
centre of the town during his 
mayoralty. The new engine was 
named Elizabeth after our mother, 
who performed the ceremony. The 
public baths and brine baths were 
inaugurated by father, although they 
were actually opened when, later, 
Uncle Bill was mayor. Uncle Bill 
and father had the same Christian 
name, but uncle was very tall, while 
father was only five feet six inches. 
They were called ‘ Long Bill’ and 
‘The Little Devil.’ 

Before the official opening of the 
baths father took us down to be 
the first to take a swim there. He 
played a trick on us then. Of 
course, each of us wanted to be 
first in, and it was to be a race. 
For we had long vied with one 
another in being the quickest to 
get dressed in the morning—inspired 
by watching the fire-brigade at their 
drill. We even wore elastic-sided 
boots in order to save time. But 
father beat me by one-tenth of a 
second—he had put his bumbags 
(bathing-slips) on under his trousers 
before he left home. We felt that 
was not cricket. The idea of 
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elastic- sided boots was perhaps 
prompted by the fact that father, 
being a shoe-manufacturer, had made 
a pair of such boots for Queen 
Victoria. Her letter to him described 
them as ‘ Very nice.’ 

At the Grammar School we did 
fairly well. Two of us in turn 
became head of the school, and 
the General Knowledge prize always 
came to the family, as strangely 
enough did the Divinity prize. We 
did not excel at the sports in sprints 
or the mile, but for ten successive 
years one of us won the obstacle- 
race and the sack-race. 

Overlooking the probability that 
the family would gradually get 
smaller as the elder ones married 
or found posts far afield within the 
Empire, father realised his ambition 
to build a house after his own ideas. 
He bought a four-acre field in a 
semi-private park on the outskirts 
of the town and built a very large 
domicile—scorning the services of 
an architect and trying it out first 
as a cardboard model. He engaged 
stonemasons, carpenters and brick- 
layers and put it up in bricks and 
mortar. As in everything else he 
would not tolerate second best. 
The cellar walls were three feet 
thick, and the outside ones were 
double, with a three-inch cavity 
connected with the boilers behind 
the kitchen range. All the window- 
panes were of plate glass, while 
the inside doors were each of 
mahogany or walnut or oak to 
match the furniture in the rooms, 
with oak on the outside—they were 
some two and a half inches thick. 
The bannisters were hand-turned 
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in spirals from three-inch blocks of 
oak. Never has so much expensive 
material been used so unnecessarily. 
The fees of an architect would 
have been a great economy. Our 
rooms represented different Con- 
tinental capitals. The parents slept 
in Venice. I slept in Cologne and 
the other boys in Madrid, Copen- 
hagen, Geneva and so on. (A few 
years ago the house was compulsorily 
bought at one-fifth of its cost by 
the authorities as a home for old 
people. I hope the evening of their 
years will be as happy as were the 
mornings of ours.) 

From one of their holidays father 
brought back a cannon. It was 
about two feet long, mounted on 
an iron carriage and with a bore 
in which a cricket-ball exactly fitted. 
It looked like a miniature of the 
Crimean trophies one saw displayed. 
The cannon was set up on the 
terrace at the north-east corner of 
the house and trained on the pleasure- 
grounds (where years afterwards we 
hoodwinked the whole town, the 
county and the local papers by 
simulating a nightingale, which we 
certainly had never seen, since they 
were unknown in our county). 

One day Tertius, Quartus and 
Quintus conceived the idea that the 
cannon should be used for its proper 
purpose and not just kept as an 
ornament. We purchased from the 
ironmonger in the Ancient High 
House two pounds of black powder. 
This we poured down the bore, 
covering it with a wad by wetting 
a newspaper and ramming it down 


with a broomstick. Then a cricket- 
ball was put in and plugged with 
more newspaper. At the touch- 
hole we trickled a little dry powder 
and laid across it a six-inch length 
of wax taper. With some trepidation 
we lit the taper, bolted into the 
stable-yard and crouched behind 
the gate-column and waited and 
waited and waited—never had thirty 
seconds stretched to such an age. 
Had the taper gone out? Would 
someone come up the drive? Dare 
we go to see what had gone wrong ? 
Our patience was quite exhausted 
when there came the most satisfying 
explosion we could possibly have 
hoped for. We rushed out to see 
the result, but were met with a 
solid black cloud of smoke. Again 
we had to wait, it seemed a long 
time, for the smoke to clear, but 
at last we got to the spot where 
the cannon had stood. To our 
astonishment, there was nothing 
there, not a thing, not a scrap of 
metal, no broken windows, no sign 
of any damage to the house. We 
all stood speechless and dumb- 
founded, and it was then that 
Quintus blurted out, “Well, that 
ball went for six.” 

It seems now that Quintus’s 
remark may have been a gross 
understatement. No trace of that 
piece of ordnance has ever been 
found; and in the light of present 
knowledge I can only suggest that 
both ball and cannon got into orbit 
and have been circling the globe 
every fifty minutes for the last 
sixty-five years. 
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THE GERMANS ARE COMING 


BY ROBERT HUNTER 


WE live here in an atmosphere of 
peace. Little disturbs us. The 
Atlantic laps our foreshores and 
the rivers flow gently to meet it; 
while cattle roam the highways and 
foxes steal our chickens. We move 
and think slowly and are seldom 
annoyed. If potatoes and bacon 
are our physical diet we also need 
a mental one. This is satisfied by 
our capacity for absorbing rumours. 
Without rumours we would surely 
wither. 

No rumour, story, anecdote is 
too outrageous that it cannot be 
passed on, and embroidered in 
the process. Should Mary Murphy 
have twins today, they will be 
triplets tomorrow and quads the 
day after. If old Colonel Harman 
has gout, he will be suffering from 
arthritis, bronchitis, meningitis and 
laryngitis before he is many days 
older. Should a stranger chance to 
glance af Mrs Finnigan’s house, 
which has been up for sale for longer 
than I can remember, it will be 
sold next day for three thousand 
pounds. There is always something 
to whet the appetite of our imagina- 
tion. There must be, or else we 
would not survive. 

There are, however, sceptics of 
greater or lesser degree. I suppose 
I myself am one. This does not 
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prevent us from adding fuel to 
the excitement by some judicious 
little stories of our own. For instance, 
Colonel Harman’s gout might not be 
gout at all, but an infection caused 
by a most rare form of tick, curable 
only by vast consumption of alcohol. 
When this information has soaked 
in, people, with their usual generosity, 
will stand the Colonel drinks ; which 
may not be good for the Colonel, 
but is good for the liquor trade in 
which I have some shares. 

We are in the throes, at this 
very time, of a rumour that looks 
like developing into something rather 
formidable. A stranger has been 
seen in the district. Nothing very 
remarkable in this; we have plenty 
of strangers at certain times of the 
year: tourists, overseas emigrants 
returning to the homeland, Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, Ulstermen. But 
this man was a different sort of 
stranger. He was an Italian. At 
least, he began by being an Italian, 
but became a Frenchman on Thurs- 
day and a German on Friday. Yes ; 
he was definitely a German and he 
had been looking at houses for sale 
and pieces of land. Now what, 
people asked themselves, could a 
German want with a patch of 
bog in Ballybride? No one knew, 
but Molly Cronin’s guess was as 
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good as anyone’s; in fact, a trifle 
better. 

* And isn’t he a German? And 
aren’t the Germans the greatest 
sausage-eaters in all the world? And 
isn’t Ballybride the home of the pig? 
*Tis a sausage-factory he'll be con- 
sidering or m’name’s not Cronin.” 

To substantiate Molly’s theory 
there was undisputed evidence that 
the stranger had been inquiring 
about such things as labour supply, 
transport facilities and the question 
of trade unions. He had not actually 
asked if there was a sausage-maker’s 
union, but he had asked the current 
price of pork. 

For twelve glorious hours Molly 
held her triumph. Then Mike 
Donovan came along with quite a 
different yarn. It was not sausages 
at all but cameras. The German 
was going to build a factory and 
sell the cameras all over the world. 
They would be ever so much cheaper 
than anywhere else because of the 
wages factor. 

Well, lots of people believed this 
story. The Germans were known 
to be fine camera-makers and wages 
were lower in Ballybride than in 
Germany. ‘Made in Ballybride’ 
would look well, stamped on every 
camera and sold to the world. 
Fame would come to the district 
and the young people would no 
longer have to seek a living in the 
States or Britain. Besides, cameras 
were better than sausages; they 
did not need good feeding ; pigs did. 

I chanced to enter a shop while 
the camera yarn was in swing. Pat 
Murphy, the shopowner, was having 
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a discussion with Mr Atkins, the 
schoolmaster, and it seemed to be 
rather a heated affair. 

“I have seven children,” Pat 
Murphy was saying. “ The eldest 
fourteen, the youngest four months. 
Are these all to be for export? I 
say No. It is industry we’re needing 
—the beauty can look after itself.” 

“Nonsense!” proclaimed Mr 
Atkins. “An industry can die; 
but beauty, if it is left alone, never. 
The tourist trade is our only safe 
bet. One single factory chimney 
and we'll never see another tourist. 
You can take that from me.” 

“But I won’t be taking it from 
you or from anyone else,” cried 
Pat Murphy. ‘“ We will have the 
safeguards. I was at the meeting. 
Blue-prints must be submitted before 
one single stone is laid.” 

Mr Atkins stared round the shop 
as if looking for someone. “ And 
who, may I ask, can read a blue- 
print in this place? As likely as 
not they'll read it upside down. 
Blue-prints indeed! The place 
will be an eyesore—and I for one 
will leave it.” 

And that is where I left them: 
still arguing about beauty and camera 
factories and blue-prints and children 
for export. I had not gone far 
before bumping into Mrs Sullivan. 

Mrs Kate Sullivan is a determined 
old lady of eighty. She weighs 
seven stone and still drives a car. 

“I suppose you’ve heard about 
the Germans ?” she began, tapping 
her stick impatiently on the pavement. 
I said that I had. 

“What do we want with a lot of 
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Adenauers here?” she growled. 


“Nonsense, I call it. They'll be 
goose-stepping all day up and down 
the square. The English were bad 
enough, but at least we could tame 
them. You can’t tame a German.” 

Mrs Sullivan had lost a husband 
in the first war and two grandchildren 
in the second; fighting for the 
‘tamable’ English. She positively 
loved the British Navy and would 
do anything for them if they ever 
came her way. 

“It won’t be as bad as that,” I 
suggested. “The Germans are 
democratic now. They have several 
very good points—and they certainly 
work.” 

“ They work, all right,” she grudg- 
ingly admitted. “But who wants 
work if you can’t have freedom ? 
They can call their factory what 
they like but I shall call it Belsen.” 

“Product of Ireland. ... Made 
at Belsen. . ... Won’t that look a 
bit odd on a camera ; or on a sausage 
for that matter ? ” 

“I don’t care if it does,” she 
laughed, and stalked away in slightly 
better humour. 

By the time I had reached the 
square, the one where the Germans 
would goose-step, cameras had gone 
and surgical bandages taken their 
place. 

“Who would dream of making 
cameras here? Tis bandages for 


the hospitals. We could make 
bandages that are second to none,” 
Joe Devlin assured me. 

After suggesting to Joe that we 
would see all in good time, I moved 
on. For three days I went nowhere 
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near the town and no one came my 
way. The Germans might all be 
dead for what I heard about them. 
But then one evening my telephone 
went. Reluctantly, for I was at 
the radio listening to ‘At home 
and abroad,’ I went to see who it 
was. The excited voice of Donal 
Keohane came through loud and 
clear: “I thought you’d like to 
know. They’ve bought Haven Hall 
and Kilmarten. .. .” 

* Who have ?” 

“ The Germans, of course.” 

“ But what would they want with 
Haven Hall? It’s little better than 
a ruin.” 

“Oh, but they’re clever, the 
Germans. It’s near the railway 
and that means less transport. 
They’ve only to pull a few walls 
down—they’re falling down anyhow 
—and replace them with concrete 
and the factory’s built. But I don’t 
like it and that’s the truth. They’re 
encircling the town. We shall soon 
be surrounded.” 

This idea of encirclement began 
to spread. Tim Daly, the grocer, 
did not like it either. Counting 
out my change he was all fingers 
and thumbs. “‘ We shan’t be able 
to move for Germans,” he said, 
looking at me as solemn as a judge. 
“We're bein’ surrounded. They’ll 
be bringin’ their own shops and’ll 
drive us out o’ business.” 

Miss Lynch, the seamstress, was 
equally gloomy. “Why do they 
come here? There is always Dublin 
or Limerick. Why do they come 
here ? ” 

I tried to be judicious. “ Perhaps 
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the place appeals to them. They’ve 
been offered inducements too. No 
income-tax for five years, I’m told ; 
or is it ten? Then they'll get pre- 
ferential treatment from Britain. If 
they export to Britain cameras or 
sausages, or whatever it is they’re 
going to export, they’ll pay twenty 
per cent less duty from Ireland 
than from Germany. I’m sure a 
large proportion of the labour will 
have to be Irish; our Government 
would see to that. I hear they’re 
likely to want about thirty men 
and ten women.” 

“Thirty men and ten women! 
Is that what you say? Why, Mr 
Donoghue was saying yesterday that 
*tis hundreds of men they'll be 
wanting.” 

“ Hundreds of men! My God! 
And where do they think they'll 
find them ?” 

“ They’ll take children and cripples 
and old people of seventy. Tis a lot 
of corpses they’ll be having on their 
hands in my opinion.” 

** And won’t you be busy making 
all the funeral clothes?” I said, 
entering into the spirit of the thing. 
Although she smiled she made no 
reply. 

In fact, at this time the German 
invasion was ceasing to be so popular. 
People were becoming a little scared, 
and this frame of mind was probably 
the result of the excessive chatter, 
with all its exaggerations. They 
went on talking, however, because 
they could not stop. But I did 
not, for I was becoming tired of 
the everlasting topic. 

For the next few days I kept 
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well away from tittle-tattle, having 
turf to cut on the bogs and lobsters 
to trap round the rocks. Then I 
thought the mackerel were in, because 
the gannets were diving; but they 
were not in, so it must have been 
s_iething else. I also lost three 
lobster-pots when surge drove the 
buoy-ropes onto the rocks which 
gnawed the ropes asunder; so I 
had to get three more pots, but 
I knew where to find them. 

On the way to the pot-making 
man I saw Major Halliwell, who 
beckoned me to stop. Major Halli- 
well, who has served a long time in 
India, sometimes suffers from spleen. 
Among his numerous activities is a 
passion for gardening. He was 
standing by his gate and looking 
so angry that I felt sure it was the 
Germans. 

I therefore nipped this in the bud 
by getting in first with, “I know 
all about them, Frank; so you 
needn’t trouble to tell me. They’ve 
bought another ten houses.” 

** Who cares about the Germans,” 
he muttered. “It’s that fellow 
Arnside I’m looking for.” 

“He’s probably fishing. But 
what’s he done, anyhow ?” 

“Done! Ruined my garden— 
that’s all. Or rather that dog of 
his. It keeps crashing in here, all 
over my beds, to get at the cat. 
I’m waiting to tell the blighter that 
next time it comes, I shoot.” 

“Take care you don’t hit him— 
Arnside, I mean.” 

“Don’t be funny. Although a 
man who can’t look afterghis dog 
deserves to be shot.” 
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“He’s a Brigadier, you know. 
You’re only a Major.” 

“‘ What’s that to do with it? We 
aren’t in the Army any longer.” 

“ The habits of a lifetime. That’s 
all. Ill bet you'll salute and call 
him Sir.” 

“Salute Arnside!” He really 
was furious. “I’m more likely to 
kick his—oh well, never mind.” 

With that curious streak of fate 
that some might call chance or 
coincidence, who should approach 
just then but the man _ himself, 
Brigadier Arnside, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Not wishing to be embroiled in a 
fracas I discreetly withdrew, but I 
could not help overhearing some- 


“ Hullo, Halliwell. Seen any 
Germans around?” genially began 
the Brigadier. 

The reply undoubtedly shocked 
him. 

“T’m going to shoot that dog 
of yours if it comes into my garden 
again,” thundered Halliwell. 

A change came over the Brigadier’s 
face and he stiffened to his full 
height—not very much, about five 
feet six. 

“Who do you think you are 
talking to, Major Halliwell?” he 
asked with great dignity. 

Slowly, but quite perceptibly, 
Halliwell’s feet came together and 
his body stiffened. Within a second 
or so he was standing strictly to 
attention. He did not salute, possibly 
because he was wearing no hat. “I 
have a serious complaint to make 
against you, sir,” he said, as cold 
and hard as an iceberg. 
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I had been right. The habits 
of a lifetime! They were back 
again in the orderly-room, and as 
I never cared much for orderly- 
rooms I faded out of the picture. 

I knew I would find my pot- 
making man at home because he 
was ninety years old. He appeared 
from his small house, covered in 
scoty oil, for he had been cooking 
his meal in an open fireplace stoked 
by paraffin. I always had a chat 
with old McCarthy before doing a 
deal: not because I hoped to get 
the pots cheaper that way but just 
to be polite. He was in good form, 
giving me his chair while he propped 
himself against the table. It was 
not easy to see him, the room was 
so smoky, but he had a fine clear 
voice and I heard every word. 

“Tis a good world now,” he 
told me, when we had warmed up, 
so to speak, conversationally. “I 
remember lobsters at twopence— 
couldn’t s’much as give’m away.” 

I asked why this was and he said, 
“No money. No money in th’old 
days. My gran’son earns more in 
a month now than I did in ten years. 
An’ th’potater famine. No food fer 
days. An’ we was always fightin’— 
th’English, ourselves; always fightin’. 
Now we lets others fight. ’Tis a 
good world now.” 

“Have you heard the Germans 
are coming to Ballybride ?” 

“Germans! Is there still a war? 
So they’re comin’ t’strike England 
in th’back.” 

I explained that they were coming 
peacefully to set up an industry. I 
said no one seemed to know what 
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the industry would be, but that 
they were definitely coming. 

“°Tis good. Tis good. An’ 
they'll pay us well. Strangers always 
pay well. Irrh... Id like to be 
sellin’ my pots to a stranger,” and he 
gave me a knowing look as he went 
on to explain how difficult it was for 
him at his age to go out and get 
the twigs and how he had to pay 
someone to do it for him: which 
made me think the price was going up. 

We did our deal and I stowed 
the pots in my car. Before leaving, 
I gave the old man two cigarettes 
which he stuffed, paper and all, 
into his grimy pipe, lighting it 
from a piece of smouldering peat. 
He stared thoughtfully at the car 
as I waved him good-bye and then 
went, gnome-like, into his house 
again. 

I thought about those words— 
‘The world is a good place now’ 
—as I drove homewards. There 
are some who might dispute this, 
but I realised that cold wars, the 
threat of hydrogen bombs, revolu- 
tions and such-like things were not 
going to make a great impact on a 
nonagenarian, provided he had his 
potato-patch, tobacco and lobster- 
pots. Almost without doubt there 
would also be a son or a daughter 
sending cash regularly. For him 
the world was a good place and he 
was wise not to read a newspaper 
or listen to the news, for what he 
saw or heard might upset him. If 
I owned a newspaper I would only 
print good news and would therefore 
soon be out of business. 

It was Fair Day in Ballybride, 


so progress was slow. On this 
day the town belongs to the farmer 
and his cattle. No man nor beast 
makes way for a motorist on Fair 
Day, and the motorist will only 
waste his time hooting. The streets 
outside the town are also filled by 
cattle ; mostly steers that have been 
sold or, more likely, not been sold 
because the price was not right. 
The pubs do well on Fair Day, 
since every deal needs sealing with 
liquor. Normally the talk is about 
livestock, but today the Germans 
came into it too. Not only Germans 
—blessed if someone had not thought 
of including the Spaniards. 

“* Are you after hearing the news ?” 
asked old man Bill Hegarty, sidling 
up to me while I was waiting for a 
mob of steers to clear out. “The 
Spannards are coming. They’re after 
buying Dave Driscoll’s piece of land. 
Two thousand . . . for that miserable 
block of granite.” 

“And what would the Spaniards 
want round here, may I ask ?” 

“ They’re going to build a factory.” 

“What! More cameras in Bally- 
bride or is it more sausages ? ” 

“°Tis neither—but fish—canned 
fish.” 

This information required some 
digesting. There was really no 
reason why the Spaniards or the 
Frenchmen or anyone else should 
not put up a canning factory at 
Ballybride. The sea was there, the 
fish were there, the harbour was 
there: only the tins were lacking 
and these could be got from Wales 
or elsewhere. There would also 
be plenty of heads for my bait, 
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since they would hardly can the 
heads as well. It seemed a first-class 
idea. 

“Tl buy shares in the show if 
you'll lend me the money, Bill,” I 
said, but could not wait for the cash, 
as for once there was a gap in the 
road. I had to seize the opportunity, 
which might not come again. 

The Spaniard rumour was travel- 
ling as fast as my car, because when 
I reached Kilfin, our local hamlet, 
they knew all about it. Pat Milligan 
had it pat. “‘ They’re after buyin’ 
Dave Driscoll’s an’ payin’ three 
thousand.” (Up a thousand since 
Ballybride, but this was reasonable.) 
“Tis fer onion growin’.” 

“Oh no it’s not. It’s for canning 
fish,” I informed him. 

“Canning fish! No. ‘Tis a 
brandy distillery,” put in young 
Dan Dineen who had just sauntered 
up. 

“For brandy you need grapes, 
Dan. Will you tell me where they’re 
going to find grapes round here?” 
I said. 

Before he could reply Tim Daly 
had joined us. “ Didn’t I say we 
wuz being surrounded? Germans 
to the north; Spannards to the 
south. Strangers all round us. I 
don’t like it.” 

“But it’s industry, Tim: and 
that’s what we need.” I fairly 
shouted this, for I was getting 
tired of his moanings. 

“Who's goin’ tbuy m’onions ? 
Th’Spannards are experts. They 
lives an’ sleeps among onions.” 

“Tt’s not going to be onions, 
Tim. It’s fish.” 
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“No one eats fish round here; 
*cept on a Friday.” 

“ But theyll be exported.” 

I don’t like it. I don’t like it.... 
An’ that’s th’truth.” 

There is not much one can do 
with the Tim Dalys of this world. 
Born pessimists; they will die 
pessimists. I left him to thrash it 
out with Pat Milligan and young 
Dan. These two were certainly 
not pessimists and might therefore 
be good for Tim. If anything, 
they erred on the side of optimism ; 
for Pat had spent the greater part 
of his life indulging in wildcat 
schemes, and young Dan—well, he 
had been visiting the river at night 
a lot lately—with the bailiff hot on 
the trail—and this, so soon after 
he had been caught red-handed 
borrowing some of Major Halli- 
well’s strawberries, surely needed 
optimism. 

A few moments later I nearly ran 
down Maureen Minogue. She was 
standing in the middle of the road, 
so I had to pull up. Maureen is 
our local soothsayer. She foretells 
(most inaccurately) the weather: 
she predicts (most inaccurately) 
coming events. She sees ‘little 
people’ round every corner and 
knows the stars by heart. I knew 
I was in for a forecast by the look 
in her eye. 

“I see chimneys reaching to the 
sky,” she whispered dramatically. 
“TI see black smoke in the clouds. 
Those who are Gemini will become 
very rich: those who are Leo will 
work hard for others, but remain 
poor themselves.” 
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** And what about the Sagittarius 
people ? ” I asked, being a Sagittarius 
man myself. 

“ Sagittarius—the Archers.” She 
said this most impressively. ‘“ They 
will trust their money to others and 
lose all that they possess.” _ 

“IT see. I must remember that. 
I might try and change my birthday 
without Sagittarius knowing. Thanks 
for the tip, Maureen.” 

With that I drove off, not exactly 
pleased with what I had heard. I 
suppose there is a little of the 
Sagittarius in me, for I am in the 
habit of taking sweepstake tickets 
and not drawing a horse, and I 
do occasionally back a horse that 
fails to come in. But you can’t 
call this trusting your money to 
others; it is not their fault that I 
am never successful. 

I gave a good deal of thought 
over the next few weeks to this 
canning idea. I might go in for 
lobsters professionally, instead of 
ambling along as a tinpot amateur. 
It would mean a larger motor-boat, 
which would cost money; more 
lobster-pots, a visit to the nona- 
genarian; and someone to help 
me—ah, where would I find that ? 
They would all be working for the 
Germans or Spaniards. The pro- 
curing of bait, however, would not 
be a problem. I would get all 
the heads I needed. I thought with 
relief of the time when I would no 
longer be a head-hunter. 

It was essential I should know 
about the Spaniards for certain, 
and only one man could tell me. 

I was lucky to find Mr Fitzgibbon 


at home, for he is a busy man. 
“Come in, come in,” he said. 
“Tve plenty of time. I’m just off 
to Spain.” 

“Bit hot over there at this time 
of year, isn’t it?” 

“Tm not going on holiday; it’s 
business.” 

“Ah, ah! Anything to do-with 
fish-canneries ? ” 

“Tt might be. 
them interested.” 

“They're that already, aren’t 
they? Haven’t they bought Dave 
Driscoll’s ? ” 

He shook his head impatiently. 
“They’ve bought nothing; nothing 
at all. But they might. That’s 
why I’m off to San Sebastian.” 

“IT think it’s a good idea. What 
would they can?” 

“* Why, mackerel, herring, pilchards 
—anything. There was once a fine 
trade here in salted mackerel. It 
nearly all went to the States. Thou- 
sands of barrels every season ; mostly 
eaten by the negroes in the south. 
Then they got richer and didn’t 
want salt-fish any more, so the 
trade disappeared.” 

“And where will you sell it 
now?” 

** Spain, Italy, North Africa—all 
over the place.” 

** Most interesting. But I mustn’t 
keep you. Hope you have luck. 
Good-bye.” And I removed myself 
from his office, realising that the 
new motor-boat, the extra lobster- 
pots and another helping hand had 
better wait until his return from 
Spain. 

About a week later, urgent private 
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affairs, as they always used to say 
in the Army, took me away from 
Ballybride. I had not been back 
more than an hour when Tim Daly, 
the pessimist, informed me that 
the Germans were due to arrive 
at any time, complete with all their 
technicians, and that the Spaniards 
were hot on their heels. Next 
morning I peered from my window 
to see a ship about the size of an 
average trans-Atlantic liner anchored 
in the roads some four miles from 
my house. This was too unusual 
an event to pass unchallenged, so 
I hopped into my car and set off 
for town. On my way I picked up 
Tim Daly and Pat Milligan who 
had also, needless to say, spotted 
the strange ship. 

“°Tis the Germans fer sure; 
with all their technicians,” Tim 
proclaimed. 

** No, ’tis the Spannards,” asserted 
Pat. ‘“‘ That’s a fierce large ship— 
too large for a gang of technicians, 
no matter how many they bring. 
Could be a floatin’ factory. Cunnin’ 
I calls it. No rates to pay afloat, 
no dues ; they'll do all their cannin’ 
aboard. Clever I calls it.” And 
he gave me a grin which left me 
guessing whether he was being 
serious or not. 

As we came nearer I could see 
the flag fluttering idly from the 
ship’s stern. Something about that 
flag puzzled me and I took a keener 
look. 

** That’s not a German, nor even 
a Spaniard. She’s flying the Red 
Ensign ; she’s British,” I cried not 
untriumphantly. 

H 2 
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“Then she’s chartered by the 
Germans,” said Tim. 

“* Or th’Spannards,” muttered Pat, 
staring ever so hard at the ship. 
** Or maybe she’s an English floatin’ 
factory, an’ I fer one hopes she is. 
I'd sooner have th’British than 
th’Germans or th’Spannards.” 

I made no answer to this as I 
pressed my foot more firmly on 
the accelerator. To tell the truth 
I was as excited as they were, and 
the sooner we got to the quay the 
better I would be pleased. 

We arrived there in time to see 
a boat putting off from the steamer. 
A crowd of town dwellers had 
collected on the quay to watch the 
arrival of the foreign technicians. 
Excitement was apparent, specula- 
tion rife. So many men so many 
opinions! I even heard one bright 
lad say that Winston Churchill was 
aboard, coming to apologise for what 
he had once said about the Irish. 

The boat came nearer. I could 
see our port doctor sitting in the 
stern; having given pratique I 
presumed. Then the boat reached 
the quay steps. Peering down I 
noticed that one of its occupants 
was wrapped in a blanket and looked 
very pale. But he was obviously 
not unconscious, and obviously not 
a German or a Spaniard; for he 
was indulging in an incessant stream 
of all-English words, significant words 
if not drawing-room words, forceful 
words if not even music-hall words. 
In fact, he was swearing; so violently 
and with such intensity of purpose 
that it made even the well-built 
jetty quiver. 
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“What's it all about, Doc?” I 
asked, slipping up to the Medico. 

“'There’s been an accident,” he 
replied. “The captain didn’t want 
the responsibility of taking the man 
all the way to New York so brought 
him into the nearest port with a 
hospital.” 

“ What’s the man’s trouble ? ” 

“ Fractured arm for one thing— 
D.T.s for another. They reckoned 
they could cope with one or the 
other separately, but not both 
together.” 

Sadly we left the quay, all hopes 
dispelled of being among the first 
to greet the German technicians or 
the Spanish canners. We had come 
expecting to see great things, even 
to make history; and all we had 
found was a man with D.T.s. There 
was little else to do but return to 
our homes. 

On the way back I passed Mr 
Fitzgibbon, tanned by Spanish sun. 
* Any luck over there?” I called, 
and slowed down. 

He seemed a little hesitant. “ It 
takes time, it takes time. But I’m 
nursing them. One thing is certain 
—the Germans are coming.” 

“The Germans are coming; 
hurrah, hurrah ! ” 

I sang this as we passed on, to 
the tune of an old Scottish melody 
that is somewhat similarly worded. 
As I did so I was vowing to myself 
never to mention the word German 
again; until they really had come. 

Reaching town, Tim and Pat 
decided to assuage their disappoint- 
ment by a visit to the pub. I did 
not demur but made some excuse 
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for not joining them. They have 
their pubs: I have mine. Mine 
is the lounge of a local hotel. 

There was only one other person 
in it and I said good morning. He 
was about thirty-five, of medium 
build and the possessor of a pair 
of keen brown eyes. Feeling I 
ought to justify my presence-in a 
bar so early in the day, I told him 
how I had motored in ten miles 
to see what the ship in the roads 
was doing. Rather ashamedly I 
explained I had expected to find 
some technicians or fish-canners 
aboard. 

He seemed a little amused and 
said with a smile, “ That is most 
interesting.” 

Three of those four words were 
spoken in perfect English, but the 
‘that’ was not quite right. 

Clutching at any sort of straw I 
asked eagerly, “Excuse me, but 
are you by any chance a Spaniard ? ” 

He was still amused. ‘“ No, sir; 
I am a German.” 

At this bit of news I was blunt 
to the point of rudeness. “ Then 
are you anything to do with 
cameras ?” 

“* | have a camera ; but that is all.” 

“Then sausages—no, I didn’t 
mean that. I’m sorry. You see, 
we’ve been hearing a lot about 
some Germans who are coming to 
start a factory here.” 

He bowed with dignity. ‘“‘ That 
is correct. I am a factory going to 
erect in your beautiful district.” 
And then he offered me a drink. 

During the drinks he became 
expansive. West Germany was not 
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so secure; Central Europe was so 
restless, so unsettled. He thought 
Ireland would be a good place for 
his wife and young family—if things 
got very bad. He had bought a 
house and some land and a site for 
a factory. 

“Only one house?” I inquired, 
thinking of all I had heard. 

He looked surprised, forgetting 
himself so far as to say in German 
natiirlich. He then went quickly 
on to say that his technicians would 
be coming very soon and the factory 
be completed, he hoped, by the 
end of the year. He said our 
government and everyone had been 
most co-operative. He was most 
gratified. 

“Do you mind if I ask you what 
you're going to make ?” 

His reply made me spill my ale. 

“‘ Sausages. A special brand for 
which my house is famous. They 


will be sent all over the world, 
but mostly to the States. They 
with the Irish sausage will not be 
competitors, because they are quite 
different.” 

So Molly Cronin had been right 
after all, but I was thinking more 
just then of Mrs Sullivan’s remark— 
made at Belsen ; and the seamstress, 
Miss Lynch, who had talked about 
corpses. 

Before I dropped Tim and Pat 
outside their house I confided to 
them a little of what I knew. “ The 
Germans are not only coming: 
they’ve come,” I said. “‘ I’ve actually 
seen them. And now I must rush 
off.” 

“To yer lobster-pots, I s’pose,” 
muttered Tim, who naturally wanted 
to hear more. 

“Oh dear me no,” I replied. 
“‘T’m selling my pots. I’ve decided 
to go in for pigs.” 
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LORD ELGIN AND THE MONTREAL PRESS 


BY G. H. S. MILLS 


WHEN Lord Elgin, as Governor- 
General of all British North America, 
gave his consent to the Canadian 
Rebellion Losses Bill of 1849, the 
immediate result was the Montreal 
riots. These led to the firing of the 
Parliament buildings, and to the 
astonishing sight of Lord Elgin 
being chased and hooted out of 
the capital city of Montreal by 
gangs of enraged Tories. 

Why all the tumult? Let the 
Montreal press tell the tale. It was 
the spectacular end of a privileged 
era. The British government had 
decided to adopt Free Trade prin- 
ciples in place of the old colonial 
system of protection for Empire 
goods, a system many Tories believed 
essential to preserve the British 
Empire. Free Trade meant that 
Canada would have to compete in 
the markets of Great Britain on 
equal terms with foreign powers. 
This was impossible. Inevitably, 
therefore, Canada must look else- 
where, and there was only one way 
to turn. The United States now 
began to receive the exports of 
wheat and timber which formerly 
had gone to Britain. For Canada 
the ending of the old colonial 
system involved a painful change- 
over from the sterling to the dollar 
area, painful because the first effect 
of the new policy was an economic 


depression of unparalleled severity. 


Meanwhile the colonies were also 
feeling the birth pangs of Responsible 
government. In his famous despatch 
of 3rd November 1846, Lord Grey, 
the Colonial Secretary, had told the 
Governor to follow the advice of his 
cabinet, and to use his power of veto 
with the utmost discretion because : 

*. . . concession to their views must, 
sooner or later, become inevitable, since 
it cannot be too distinctly acknowledged 
that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to carry on the government of any of 
the British provinces in North America 
in opposition to the opinion of the 
inhabitants.’ 

Since the Tory party then in office 
in Canada enjoyed the benefits of 
a privileged minority, this idea was 
very distasteful to them, especially 
to the Tories of Lower Canada, 
to whom Responsible government 
meant the prospect of being ruled 
by the numerically superior French. 
If the British government dared, 
as the ‘Montreal Gazette’ ex- 
pressed it, abandon them ‘to the 
tender mercies of a French-Canadian 
faction,’ then for political reasons 
many Tories would rather join their 
English-speaking brothers to the 
south, and for economic reasons they 
would naturally choose, in the tart 
words of ‘ The Montreal Courier,’ ‘to 
dine on roast beef under a president 
than on red herring under a queen.’ 

These were only warnings. Despite 

the firm instructions from Lord 
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Grey, most Conservatives refused 
to believe that the Governor 
would fail to continue to support 
their interests as being most in 
harmony with the preservation of 
the Empire. But shortly after Lord 
Elgin’s arrival in Canada, the 
shaky Conservative administration 
was badly defeated in the general 
elections of December 1847. Lord 
Elgin called on the Reform coalition, 
the Liberals, headed by Baldwin and 
Lafontaine, to form a new govern- 
ment. The ousted Tories were 
deeply suspicious of these Reformers 
of 1847, many of whom but ten 
years earlier had risen in arms 
against the established government 
during the 1837 Rebellion. La- 
fontaine himself had been forced 
to flee the country to avoid capture. 
Small wonder the Tories were appre- 
hensive! And yet for the first year 
or so of the Reform administration 
there was no measure to which 
they could seriously object. Then, 
early in 1849, Canada’s parliament 
began the bitter conflict over the 
Rebellion Losses Bill. 

This Bill proposed to indemnify 
to the extent of £100,000 the Lower 
Canadian sufferers in the 1837 
Rebellion who had not been con- 
victed of treason ; a sum in contrast 
to the £40,000 which had sufficed 
for a similar measure in Upper 
Canada. An enormous indemnity 
such as this, bound to antagonise 
the loyalists of 1837 at the best of 
times, coming in the midst of a 
very severe depression, goaded them 
beyond endurance. It was not so 
much the amount as the principle 
at stake. To the Tories of Lower 


Canada the Rebellion Losses Bill 
represented the insufferable idea of 
French domination. And ‘ The 
Montreal Courier’ had no doubts 
how best to settle this : 


‘Our belief is that as things are at 
present, we can never have good govern- 
ment, and that sooner or later a struggle 
must come between the two races which 
constitute our population. A civil war 
is an evil, but it is not the worst of all 
evils, and we say without hesitation, 
that it would be better for the British 
people of Canada to have a twelve months 
fighting, if it would take as long, and 
lose 5000 lives, than to submit for ten 
years longer to the misgovernment 
induced by French domination.’ 


‘ The Montreal Gazette ’ expressed 
it more poetically : 

‘One race or the other must assert 
its supremacy. Which shall it be? 
Look around you, and regard the progress 
of the Anglo-Saxon race which is sweep- 
ing resistless over the continent of 
America. Is it that energetic, powerful 
and sleepless race that is to pale the star 
of its destiny before the rushlight of an 
insignificant French nationality in a 
corner of Canada ?’ 

The Rebellion Losses Bill in the 
minds of the indignant Tories 
assumed an importance out of all 
proportion, and they looked to the 
Governor for protection against what 
seemed to them the most despicable 
opportunism. They assured them- 
selves that the Bill would never be 
sanctioned; for the representative 
of the Crown would surely be true 
to the past, and to those who deserved 
well of it. Their attitude on the 
rightful functions of royal authority 
was well summed up by ‘The 
Montreal Gazette’ : 

‘ The people of Canada wish the Crown 


to be a substance and not merely a shadow 
in their constitution . . . it is their only 
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refuge from the factious designs of 
Ministerial conspirators, from that abuse 
of power to which all bodies invested 
with power are prone. The people of 
Canada will therefore insist that if 
Governor they are to have, he shall be 
Governor, not slave, that he shall have 
and exercise a voice in public affairs 
brought before the Provincial Parlia- 
ment.’ , 


Though it came easily to some 
Tories to regard themselves as ‘ the 
people of Canada,’ for all their 
objections the Rebellion Losses Bill 
was conclusively carried in the House 
by a majority of forty-seven to 
eighteen. Here was to be the test 
of Responsible government. The 
Canadian Legislative Assembly had 
asked for its adoption. Was the 
Governor to come to the rescue of 
the Conservative minority, or would 
he carry out the terms of Grey’s 
despatch ? It was a great, momentous 
issue in the history of Canada. 

The Bill having been voted on and 
approved, the Tories, determined to 
thwart it at any cost, went outside 
the House and appealed for support 
not only to their own constituents, 
but to the country at large. Using 
such war-cries as ‘The glorious 
history of the English race, made 
bright on the fields of France, 
will not be tarnished in Canada,’ 
the Conservative press reduced the 
matter to an issue between the 
two races. The Assembly’s English- 
speaking Reformists were depicted 
as being the witless tools of Lafon- 
taine’s French faction, which was 
bent on domination. 

As the time for the Governor- 
General’s decision approached, hun- 
dreds of petitions were hurriedly 
drawn up and despatched to Lord 


Elgin. A typical one, signed by 
6500 Montrealers, referred to the 
Bill as being ‘a scheme as remark- 
able for its injustice and dishonesty 
as it is demoralizing and dangerous 
in its consequences.’ The same 
petition expressed the belief that, in 
approving such a Bill, parliamentary 
representatives were not correctly 
interpreting the will of the people, 
and asked Lord Elgin to refuse his 
consent, dissolve parliament, and 
enable the country at large to judge 
the question. 

Support for the Tory plea when 
garbed with the threat of racial 
domination was not wanting. The 
volume of petitions was such that the 
Tories grew ever more confident 
that, despite his known sympathy 
with the principle of Responsible 
government, Elgin would decline to 
consent, even, as ‘The Montreal 
Gazette’ phrased it, if only because 
an approval ‘. . . would raise all the 
Anglo-Saxon blood between Port 
Sarnia and Gaspé to the boiling 
point, and the Governor-General is 
too clear-headed a statesman to risk 
the consequences of the over-boiling 
of the sanguinous cauldron. HE 
WILL Not Give His AssENT TO THE 
BILL.’ As the impending event 
loomed closer, the Tory press 
rumbled with threats of what 
would happen if, in spite of 
everything, the Governor should 
be so ill-advised as to give his 
approval. ‘The Montreal Gazette’ 
assured him that ‘. . . if he should 
commit the error of approving this 
most unjust measure, it will be the 
cause of a movement such as the 
province has never witnessed since 
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the first European placed his foot 
upon its soil.” Eventually, on the 
eve of Lord Elgin’s visit to the 
Assembly, the attitude of the Press 
became one of sheer disbelief that 
the assent of the Crown would be 
given to the measure as it now 
stood. ‘ The Montreal Herald’ was 
typical : 


‘We shall not believe that the assent 
of the Crown will ever be given to an 
act which must deprive it of the respect 
and confidence of those who have ever 
shown themselves ready to defend it, 
alike from foreign enemies and domestic 
traitors.’ 


With comments like this in mind, 
it is not difficult to picture the 
stunned reaction, and then the wild 
outburst of feeling when the un- 
heard-of happened, when the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, true to the 
principles of Responsible government, 
coolly gave his approval to the Bill. 
As part of the extraordinary events 
that followed, the Tories, confirming 
what a thin line there is between love 
and hate, turned against their former 
object of veneration, the symbol of 
royal authority, with all the ferocity 
and venom of a beast baulked of 
its prey. On the 26th of April, 
the day after the Bill’s approval, 
‘The Montreal Courier,’ almost 
hysterical, burst into heavy mourn- 
ing with four sets of thick black 
lines smeared over the top of the 
leading editorial. It was summarised 
in these impassioned headlines : 


‘THe REBEL BILL ASSENTED TO— 
THE First BLOW STRUCK AGAINST 
BRITISH CONNECTION—THE INSULT 
TO THE BRITISH INHABITANTS OF 
CANADA, PERPETRATED WITH THE 


ASSENT OF THE BRITISH GOVERNOR— 
GROANS OF THE PEOPLE.’ 


To impress upon its readers the 
disgrace that British authority had: 
brought upon itself, ‘The Montreal 
Courier’s’ editorial masthead, the 
lion and the unicorn crouching over 
a shield on which is written ‘ Honi 
Soit Qui Mal y Pense, was turned 
upside down, signifying what, in the 
editor’s opinion, was a most shameful 
capitulation to the French. We can 
read all about it in the editorial : 


‘Yesterday afternoon at five o’clock, 
or thereabouts, the Governor of Canada 
in the name of the Queen went down to 
the House of Assembly . . . and gave 
the Royal assent to the infamous outrage, 
the damning insult to the loyal people 
of Canada, the Bill by which traitors, 
rebels, and murderers, are to be in- 
demnified for supposed losses incurred 
by them in consequence of their crimes, 
and has therefore done a deed at which 
all the enemies of British connection 
rejoice mightily, it being in their opinion 
the first step up the ladder of annexation. 
After the consummation of the nefarious 
act, the Governor went home to his 
dinner with the groans and curses of 
the crowds ringing in his ears.’ 


But Lord Elgin did not go off to 
his dinner with just the groans and 
curses of the crowds, for ‘ The 
Gazette’ tells us that on leaving 
Parliament : 

*, . . several rotten eggs were thrown 
at him, some of which, we are informed, 
struck him, and some most unfortunately 
hit also the gentlemen of his suite. This 
was attended by loud hootings, yells and 
groans. ... Rotten eggs continued to 
be thrown at the machine so long as 
they could take effect, and a dirty sight 
the machine exhibited.’ 


‘The Herald, its eyes dim with 
tears, writes of the melancholy event 
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in more restrained language than that 
used by the impulsive ‘ Courier,’ 
though with the same meaning: 
that by this stroke the British cause 
in Canada had been undone. Almost 
lyrical in its grief, ‘The Herald’ 
chooses verse as the most touching 
way to express such a_ thought. 
Here is what it says in a 26th of 
April editorial emblazoned with the 
headline: ‘REBELLION REWARDED 
AND LOYALTY INSULTED BY THE 
SOVEREIGN.’ 


‘It is with the deepest regret, with 
feelings that we cannot find words to 
express, that we announce to the loyalists 
of Canada the crowning act of injustice 
and ingratitude with which all their 
truth and devotion to the cause of their 
Sovereign has at length been repaid... . 
Nothing that we can say can add to the 
indignation and grief with which this 
politically suicidal act of their Sovereign 
must swell the bosom and moisten the 
eye of every true Briton.... The night 
is dark . . . let us trust the morn will 
bring light and hope... 


** Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss 
But cheerly seek how to redress their 
harms. 


What though the mast be now blown 
overboard, 


The cable broke, our holding anchor 
lost ?””’” 


But the Tory reaction did not 
consist only of tearful editorials. It 
took the form of direct, violent 
action against anything and every- 
thing that seemed to symbolise the 
frustration of their hopes. On the 
25th of April, the day on which 
the Bill received the Governor’s 
approval, ‘The Montreal Trans- 
cript’ informs us that ‘an extra 
was issued from the “ Gazette” 
office, couched in violent language, 


concerning a mass meeting to be 
held on the Champ de Mars at 
8 o'clock.’ This was the meeting 
at which an enormous, angry crowd 
of Montreal’s English-speaking popu- 
lation heard a committee of speakers, 
including, among others, Ferres and 
Mack, editors of ‘ The Gazette,’ and 
Kinnear of ‘ The Herald,’ propose, 
and have unanimously adopted, 
resolutions asking for the instant 
recall of Lord Elgin and the Bill’s 
disallowance by Queen Victoria. 

At about 9 o'clock, when the 
massive assemblage had been worked 
into a dangerous state of excite- 
ment by a series of inflammatory 
speeches, a voice from the fringes 
of the crowd was heard to call out: 
“To the Parliament House!” As 
if by magic, there was a sudden, 
expectant hush, then, seconds later, 
an uneasy restless stir which moved 
like a wave through the crowd. The 
low, growing mutter mounted to an 
exultant roar, and, as if possessed 
by a single mind, the multitude 
swayed and broke, and moved off 
at a run, heading for the parliament 
buildings on McGill Street. Amid a 
deafening tumult of shouts and 
cheers it streamed through the 
streets, twisting and turning like 
some vast serpent, its progress 
marked by the smoke and flames 
of hundreds of redly-flaring torches. 
Meanwhile, the members of the 
Assembly, unaware of the approach- 
ing menace, were still in session 
discussing the merits of some in- 
consequential Bills. 

For first-hand information of what 
took place on that memorable April 
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night we have the descriptions given 
us by the ‘ Gazette’ and ‘ Courier’ : 

‘ On their arrival before the House of 
Assembly, one of the most terrible yells 
we ever remember to have heard was 
raised by the crowd, and a shower of 
stones was continuously poured upon 
the windows. . . . Suddenly the cry of 
“ Fire!” was raised, and it was evident 
that flames were breaking out from the 
portico at the west end of the building 
where all the stationery and spare copies 
of the Journals of the House were 
deposited. The fury and rapidity with 
which the flames spread can hardly be 
imagined: in less than 1§ minutes the 
whole of the wing was in flames... 
and the Upper House was rapidly 
involved in the same destruction. 

‘It was now impossible to approach 
near the building for the intense heat ; 
and the belching flames burst through 
the roof as it fell in. And the sight 
became awfully and magnificently beauti- 
ful! The night was clear and cold, and 
the high winds lashed the flames to 
maddening fury. Numbers of dazzlingly 
white flakes of flame, like balloons of 
fire, rose above the raging flames and 
were borne by the winds. These fire- 
flakes appeared to be caused by burning 
pieces of paper being shot upwards by 
the fury of the flames... .’ 


Montreal’s unruly populace vigor- 
ously bore out the axiom that mob 
violence is easier to start than stop. 
On the next day the turbulent scenes, 
given an ugly touch by sporadic 
inter-racial street fights, were such 
as to cause the good ‘ Witness,’ a 
Baptist paper, to raise its hands to 
heaven and exclaim in pious horror : 
* Society here is in a state of excite- 
ment which is positively awful!’ 
The following day saw Lafontaine’s 
house attacked and fired, and his valu- 
able library almost totally destroyed. 
The military were called out, but 
the homes of high government 
officials were stoned, government 


supporters and French - Canadians 
were beaten in the streets, and the 
threat of civil war talked about as 
though an imminent reality. The 
wildest rumours were accepted, and 
the Press worked itself into a frenzy, 
such papers as ‘ The Courier’ assur- 
ing its anxious readers that in the 
event of a war between the races, 
reinforcements could quickly be 
counted on : 


* At a late hour last night we heard 
that the British population in Beauharnois 
and Mississquoi are in a state almost 
approaching insurrection, and have 
declared their intention to march to the 
assistance of their countrymen in Montreal 
if they are required. One shopkeeper in 
the Eastern Townships sold fifty pounds 
of lead in two days to be cast into bullets 
for the stout fellows on the frontier.’ 


And elsewhere reporting that ‘. . . 
the brave Highlanders of Glengarry 
are arming by the thousands to 
come to the assistance of the British 
population of Lower Canada if need 
be.” To the Tories the whole 
matter reduced itself to the threat 
of racial domination. 

Having destroyed the Houses of 
Parliament, which to the Tories 
represented the visible cause of 
defeat, they now turned their anger 
on Lord Elgin, and Montreal’s 
proud curlers were among the first 
to act. In their opinion the most 
suitable punishment was to oust 
him from the position of Patron, 
and so we hear that: 

‘ At a special general meeting of the 
Montreal Thistle Curling Club, held 
yesterday, it was unanimously resolved— 
“That the members of the Thistle 


Curling Club consider that their feel- 
ings as Scotchmen have been outraged 
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by the conduct of the Governor-General 
of this Province, that they have no 
sympathy with his actions, and regret 
that he should hail from Scotland, and 
be a descendant of one of her oldest 
families ; also, that they consider they 
would be disgraced, in the opinion of 
true curlers, if they were to allow his 
mame to remain any longer as their 
Patron.” ’ 


In the Tory mind Lord Elgin 
was the man who could easily have 
saved them by constitutional means, 
and yet who, unmindful of the past, 
unmindful of obligation, unmindful 
of everything, had preferred to act 
as a pliant tool and abandon them 
to the French. It was because of this 
sort of distorted thinking that the 
next extraordinary episode occurred. 

On Monday, the 30th of April, 
five days after the Bill’s approval, 
the riots having mostly subsided, 
the Assembly adopted an official 
resolution tendering its regrets to 
Lord Elgin on the destruction of 
parliament buildings, and apologis- 
ing for Montreal having been the 
scene of such unruly mob action. 
Believing that a personal appearance 
in all the trappings of state would 
help restore law and order, and 
heedless of his own safety, Lord 
Elgin had driven in from his estate 
at Monklands, accompanied by only 
the usual small escort of dragoons, 
to receive this official expression of 
regret as the representative of the 
Queen and Governor-General of 
all British North America. ‘The 
Herald’ grants us an eye-witness 
account of what happened : 

* At last after many false alarms, the 


front rank of the escort of Light Dragoons 
were seen advancing up Notre Dame 


Street from the Place d’Armes : presently 
the carriage appeared, and its appearance 
was the signal for a prolonged yell and 
groan from the assembled multitude. As 
His Excellency passed the Guard House, 
some persons standing in the gateway... 
continued during the whole time he was 
passing to throw eggs into his carriage.’ 


Then follows the story of what 
took place after Elgin had received 
the official statement of regret : 


* Learning that Lord Elgin had departed 
through a side door, the crowds were 
immediately alert, and with that instinc- 
tive decision with which street crowds 
discover their object, learned in a moment 
that instead of returning through Notre 
Dame Street to the Place d’Armes, the 
carriage had proceeded in the other 
direction, and was travelling at the most 
rapid pace towards Sherbrooke Street. 
Some of the persons who had been 
standing about Gosford Street [where 
Elgin had emerged] were of course aware 
of what was going on, and these followed 
the carriage as quickly as possible. Others 
took cabs, caleches, everything that would 
run—it was a chase! At length His 
Lordship was overtaken at Mr Molson’s 
corner, between Sherbrooke Street and 
the Main Street of the St Lawrence 
suburbs. At this point a furious attack 
was made with stones on the carriage ; 
the back of it was completely smashed 
in; and its course was changed to the 
road which goes round the back of the 
mountain. In this sad manner did His 
Lordship depart yesterday from the 
capital of Her Britannic Majesty’s posses- 
sions in North America.’ 


‘The Quebec Gazette’s’ corre- 
spondent, who happened to be on 
hand, gives us an account of the chase 
that is too inimitable to be omitted : 


* For a long distance through the most 
populous streets of Montreal, His Ex- 
cellency, the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
the Representative of Her Majesty the 
Queen in Canada, was absolutely chased 
by the mob: dragoons spurring, covered 
with foam and mire, postillions whipping 
for their lives on one side, and on the 
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other, within a stone’s throw, Scotchmen 
running at the top of their speed, and 
stopping here and there to hur! a brick- 
bat, and an imprecation ; carters driving 
ventre a terre, the bottom of their caleches 
filled with stones, men on horseback 
urging on the crowd with frantic gestures : 
every cross-street which intercepted the 
path pouring out new rioters: the whole 
one confused shout of anger, triumph 
and exultation. At length, the unfor- 
tunate victim finds a shelter: he creeps 
into Monklands by a back door: and 
for the present he has escaped his ruthless 
enemies. What a picture!’ 


Shortly afterwards, ‘ The Montreal 
Gazette’ printed a series of verses 
written by a certain John Smith, 
entitled, ‘THE Last FLIGHT OF 
THE BRUCE’: 


‘Ho! Serjeant, clear the gateway ! 
Here’s all Montreal let loose 
From every cross street pouring 
And pelting at the “ Bruce.” 
Like hail the foul eggs rattle, 
And see, those awkward loons, 
Who shying at His Lordship 
Hit Captain Jones’ dragoons. 
Room, room, for the Lord of Elgin ! 
Trot him briskly up the stairs ; 
But before the “‘ Assembly ’’ meets him 
Scrape that egg-splashed coat he wears ; 
From Haymarket to the Guard House, 
The gauntlet has he run, 
A sorry sight, in woeful plight, 
Is Mister Bruce’s son ! 


‘Postillions ! to your saddles, 
Bury deep your rowelled steels, 
Of strong arms, your Lord distrustful, 
Puts his faith in horses’ heels ; 
Round Donegana’s corner, 
All is fealty, ’tis hoped, 
When wild a scream resounded, 
** The Governor has sloped ! ” 
Like the angry surf of ocean, 
When the towering cliff it meets, 
So chafed that furious multitude, 
Which barred the crowded streets— 
Like the storm-struck forest swaying 
One shout burst forth, and then 
Down St Lawrence Hill rushed headlong, 
An avalanche of men. 


‘Hie, hie thee, Lord of Elgin ! 
For though you’ve gained the start, 
Hard close your foes upon you— 
They’ve pressed every cab and cart ! 
His four blood bays plunge madly, 
Urged to unwonted race— 
No “ Bruce ” whom Scots has often led, 
E’er led them such a chase. 
He’s past the Bishop’s palace, 
But not yet the stakes are won, 
For now past Pelton’s market 
His fleet pursuers run. 
Up, up the hill they scramble 
Those Saxon lads so dreaded. 
They’ve gained the day, they’ll have their 

play, 

Lord Elgin you are headed ! 
You’d have distanced all pursuers, 
Safely reached your snug abode, 
But were checked most providential 
By that ditch across the road. 


* With fresh speed down Sherbrook avenue 
Came His Lordship’s coach of state, 
But it got to Molson’s corner, 

Just a minute’s half too late ; 

For there, stood ranged in order, 
With huge stones, the panting crew, 
To fire their parting volley, 

And bid their last adieu. 

Fierce rage and exaltation 

To each arm new vigour lent, 
Through plate glass, and through panel 
Were the furious missiles sent, 
While Lord Elgin lowly crouching 
The mile-end turnpike took, 

Nor turned him once on Montreal 
To take a last fond look.’ 


The more sober-minded of the 
Tory papers well realised the serious- 
ness of such an attack on the repre- 
sentative of the Queen, and generally 
condemned it, the ‘ Witness,’ for 
example, remarking that : 

‘A spectacle so humiliating and dis- 
graceful as that of a Governor-General 
of Canada being hunted through the 
streets of his capital with more violence 
and fury than if he had been a ferocious 


wild beast, has proved sufficient, we 
believe, to make everybody pause.’ 


And pause there was, while the 
Tories frantically set about having 
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the Rebellion Losses Bill disallowed. 
As many petitions as had formerly 
gone to Lord Elgin now went throng- 
ing across the Atlantic addressed to 
the Queen herself. A typical peti- 
tion got up at a large public meeting 
in Fredericton, N.B., ran in part as 
follows : 


‘We humbly conceive that under any 
circumstances Your Majesty would never 
allow a Bill of this atrocious nature to be 
acted upon, and would, if all other 
measures failed, exercise your Royal Pre- 
rogative to disallow it ; as it is subversive 
of order, unprecedented in principle, and 
strikes at the very roots of loyalty and 
British rule on this continent ; for if the 
orderly are to make good the losses 
occasioned by disorder, and if the loyal 
are to be taxed to pay the losses of 
rebels and traitors, occasioned by their 
attack upon Your Majesty’s Crown and 
Government, who would be orderly and 
loyal? . . . Your petitioners humbly pray 
that Your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to disallow the Canadian Rebel- 
lion Losses Bill, as they conceive it to 
be unwise and unjust, and that an attempt 
to carry it into operation will produce 
the most disastrous results.’ 


To defend his course of action, 
and to counteract the influence of 
these petitions, Lord Elgin sent two 
important despatches to Lord Grey 
of the Colonial Office, explaining 
the circumstances of the agitation. 
In his first despatch written immedi- 
ately after the riots, he explains that 
feeling over the Rebellion Losses 
Bill was particularly bitter in Lower 
Canada. After mentioning that he 
has become a political target because 
of his decision to give Responsible 
Government full rein, he concludes 
by saying : 

*. . . it is my firm conviction that if 
this dictation be submitted to, the 
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government of this province by con- 
stitutional means will be impossible ; 
and the struggle between overbearing 
minorities backed by force, and majorities 
resting on legality and established forms, 
which has so long been the bane of 
Canada, driving capital from the pro- 
vince and producing a state of chronic 
discontent, will be perpetuated.’ 


Naturally enough, so frankly-worded 
a despatch was not received with 
delight by the Tories. Picking 
especially on Lord Elgin’s state- 
ment that Conservative opposition 
to him springs from the fact that 
he had not ‘. . . as my predecessors 
have often done before me, con- 
sented to place myself in front of 
an agitation to counteract the policy 
of Parliament.’ ‘The Courier’ 
savagely snarls that the passage is 
evidently levelled at Lord Metcalfe, 
the preceding Governor who died 
in office. ‘It savours very much of 
the “Kennel inspiration and cess- 
pool morality” of Mr Francis 
Hincks [the Solicitor-General in the 
Reform administration] who, not 
content with foully abusing Lord 
Metcalfe while he lived, followed him 
ghoul-like into his grave.’ 

In his second despatch of the 5th 
of May 1849, Lord Elgin was candid 
and specific. He wrote: 


‘It seems to have been from the first 
the determination of the Opposition to 
force me to join issue with the Local 
Parliament upon this most delicate and 
exciting question. ... I analysed with 
care the votes of the Assembly and 
found that on the passing of the Bill 
47 voted for and 18 against the measure ; 
that of the 31 Members from Upper 
Canada who voted on the occasion, 17 
supported and 14 opposed it; and that 
of the 10 Members for Lower Canada 
of British descent, 6 supported and 4 
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opposed it. These facts seem altogether 
inconsistent with the allegation that the 
question was one in which the two 
races were arrayed against each other 
throughout the province generally.’ 

The ‘Herald’ spoke the senti- 
ments of the entire Conservative 
press when it scornfully replied: 
‘, . . @ more disingenuous despatch 
was never penned by a British 
governor.’ 

Meantime the Tories were rest- 
lessly waiting to hear what effect 
their numerous petitions would have 
on the British Government. The 
answer, received in Canada about 
the beginning of July, was set forth 
in a letter sent by Mr Hawes, the 
Colonial Under-Secretary, to Sir 
Allan McNab, then in England as 
the official Tory delegate. In this 
letter Mr Hawes wrote that the 
Crown had complete confidence in 
Lord Elgin, and approved his declara- 
tion that, in passing the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, he did not intend it 
*, . . « to countenance rebellion, or 
to compensate the losses of persons 
guilty of the heinous crime of 
treason . . . it was under this con- 
viction that I assented to the bill, 
and in this spirit only could I ever 
consent as the head of the Executive 
Government to give effect to it.’ 

Unfortunately the letter went on 
to give the considered opinion of 
Great Britain’s Attorney - General, 
that it was ‘impracticable to frame 
an Act which should restrict com- 
pensation to persons who were not 
rebels.’ This was the most un- 
kindest cut of all! It blew the lid 
off the annexation vat, and, as ‘ The 
Montreal Gazette’ had _ grimly 
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warned, caused an ‘. . . over-boiling 
of the sanguinous cauldron.’ The 
Conservative press, smarting from 
this blow, had at least the satisfac- 
tion of seeing its reactions well 
expressed by the ‘ Courier’: 


*, . . [In] the answer of Mr “ Soapy ” 
Hawes, the Colonial Under-Secretary, to 
the petitions of the Canadian loyalists 
. . . we have a sample of Colonial Office 
insolence, by far the most insufferable 
we have yet known to emanate from 
that infamous Department. It is indeed 
rather too much that some thousands of 
Canadian people are to be coolly told 
by a broken-down, vulgar, soap-boiler 
from Lambeth, that we know nothing 
of our own affairs; that we are such 
asses that we cannot understand the 
plain words of an Act of Parliament... . 
For ourselves, we say, solemnly and 
deliberately, that after this atrocious 
injury we do not conceive that we owe 
the slightest particle of affection to the 
English Crown; ... If the Sovereign 
of England is led to believe that it is 
more in the interest of the Empire to 
preserve the affections of the French, 
than of her British subjects in Canada, 
let her take all steps to do so in God’s 
name; but no man can blame those 
British subjects in such circumstances 
for taking steps whenever and wherever 
they may find it convenient to declare 
their independence of a Power which 
can so insult them.’ 


The ‘Herald’ cried out in an 
agony of feeling: ‘ We are insulted, 
be-fooled, and humbugged . . .” and 
on the oth of July, having come out 
for annexation, made it clear that 
the Rebellion Losses Bill was the 
firing-pin of the movement : 


‘It is our firm belief that in sanction- 
ing the rebel-paying, loyalty-insulting 
act, England has murdered allegiance 
in Canada. ... If the connexion is 
severed, it will be the consequence of 
her own ingratitude and baseness in 
sanctioning an act of insult and oppres- 


— 
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sion towards those who have ever stood 
firm to their allegiance, so long as such 
a sentiment was permitted to find a 
place in their bosoms.’ 


‘The Montreal Gazette,’ its hopes 
for the support of the Crown 
shattered, looks to the future, and 
sees there independence and nation- 
hood, within the British Empire if 
possible, outside if not. Of all the 
1849 newspapers, ‘The Montreal 
Gazette’ from this time on appears 
to have the truest conception of the 
Canadian feeling of individuality 
that was slowly to emerge from the 
Confederation of 1867. 


‘So far as Great Britain is affected, 
the step is a melancholy act of self- 
destruction. So far as Canada is affected, 
it is one highly beneficial. Parties will 
be broken up by it, feelings broken down. 
Instead of a large and influential part of 
the colonists looking upon themselves as 
bound to regard themselves as British 
subjects, in considering the affairs of 
Canada they will look upon themselves 
henceforth only as Canadians. It is the 
first step from the pupillage of youth 
towards the independence of manhood. 
And there is some comfort in the thought 
that Great Britain has forced the people 
to take it despite their strongest and 
most affectionate remonstrances.’ 


Towards the end of the editorial, 
the incurably sentimental ‘ Gazette’ 
records the sorry fact that because 
of this blow, the ardent Tory love 
for Britain and all things British is 
now fast waning: ‘ There was in 
both Canadas a large body of men 
who looked on Great Britain in 
this world, as they still do to Heaven 
in the next. We almost shed tears 
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as we write it . . . their feelings were 
not a sentiment, but a passion, a 
foolish one it must be granted, but 
still a passion.’ 


* Love flows like the Solway 
But ebbs like its tide.’ 


Within five years, thanks largely 
to the diplomacy of this same Lord 
Elgin, and as forecast by ‘ The 
Montreal Gazette,’ the situation had 
entirely changed. In 1855 Laurence 
Oliphant was able to record in 
* Maga’ his views on ‘ Her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons of Canada in 
Parliament assembled ’?!: 


‘There are one hundred and thirty 
members; the upper and lower pro- 
vinces are equally represented. The 
French and English languages are used 
indiscriminately in debate, the majority 
of the Lower Canadian members being 
French. The present speaker is a 
Frenchman. ... Sir Allan McNab, a 
name celebrated in the history of Canada, 
is the premier—he is the leader of the 
old conservative party of Upper Canada ; 
his colleague, Mr Morin, is the leader 
of the French reform party of Lower 
Canaaa; from which it is evident that 
it is a Coalition Ministry. .. .’ 

‘, .. the sentiments of the Canadian 
House of Assembly are those of the 
great mass of the community, both in 
the Upper and Lower Provinces, and 
are thoroughly loyal. Indeed, no better 
proof of this can be found than in the 
vote of £20,000 recently subscribed to 
the Patriotic Fund, to be applied in 
equal proportions to the relief of the 
sufferers in the allied armies.? 

‘Mr W. Lyon Mackenzie, of rebel 
notoriety . . . sits opposite his quondam 
enemy, Sir A. McNab, perfectly recon- 
ciled to his lot and the mother 
country... .’ 


1 * Notes on Canada and the North-West States of America.’ ‘ Maga,’ April 1855. 


* The Crimean War. 
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FOLLOWING closely upon Vice- 
President Nixon’s journey to Moscow, 
the announcement that President 
Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev are 
to exchange visits before the end 
of the year arrived at the moment 
when we were having to acknow- 
ledge the failure of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at Geneva. 
Although the Ministers themselves 
may claim to have ‘ clarified’ and 
‘ narrowed’ the issues, it is no use 
blinking the fact that the Conference 
has been a failure, disclosing differ- 
ences without registering agreement 
on a single one of the subjects on 
the agenda. Indeed, a meeting can 
have little point if one party is 
unprepared even to consider any 
kind of compromise. Neither Presi- 
dent Eisenhower nor Mr Macmillan 
could be expected to take the time 
and trouble involved in a Summit 
meeting merely in order to listen to 
Mr Khrushchev repeating his diktat 
of 27th November last year, demand- 
ing the evacuation of Berlin. There 
is, of course, always the possibility 
that Mr Khrushchev is anxious to 
have Summit talks so that he himself 
may make the concessions, and gain 
any credit for them that may be 
going, and was not proposing to 
let Mr Gromyko steal his thunder. 
The difficulty was that unless Mr 
Gromyko was able to hold out some 
hope of a more amenable attitude, 
the Summit talks would not be 
held at all. 

Although the President’s invita- 


tion offers a way out of the dilemma, 
it is fairly certain that if John 
Foster Dulles were still the Secretary 
of State, the Summit talks would 
not be held, since the conditions 
he laid down for them have so 
clearly not been fulfilled; and still 
less would the President and Mr 
Khrushchev be now arranging an 
exchange of visits. The significance 
of this last move lies partly in the 
proof it gives of a new flexibility 
in American policy, a flexibility 
which Mr Dulles, with all his 
gifts, did not possess. 

This is not to suggest that every- 
body in the United States is pleased 
with the President’s decision: sec- 
tions of the Press and the Churches 
have disagreed vociferously with it. 
Americans have unhappy memories 
of previous occasions when their 
Presidents have met the leaders of 
the Soviet Union face to face; 
of Yalta and Teheran and Potsdam, 
when important concessions were 
made, with no return, and promises 
were given which were promptly 
broken. The new meetings, it is 
true, are to be different. They 
will be occasions (it is hoped) for 
goodwill and not for negotiation 
since, in the absence of his allies, 
the President will not even try to 
make any serious commitment. The 
West Germans are nevertheless more 
than a little anxious lest they, like 
the Poles at Yalta, will be ‘sold 
down the river,’ that is, lest some 
agreement should be reached about 





Berlin which, while appearing to be 
a compromise, gives the Russians 
most of what they want. 

The French too are apprehensive, 
less because they apprehend a sur- 
render to the East, than because 
they fear a loss in their own status. 
About this at present they are very 
sensitive, quick to detect any move 
which seems to disregard or depreci- 
ate the importance of France, or 
treat her as if she were no longer 
a great Power. 

In Russia the invitations were 
regarded as a victory. Mr Khrush- 
chev has never concealed his dis- 
belief in the value of a conference 
of Foreign Ministers. It is true 
that a meeting with the President 
is not the Summit he wants, but 
at least it is a promising hut half- 
way to the top. There is also a 
feeling that the United States have 
been reluctant to treat Soviet Russia 
as an equal. Mr Macmillan, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and even Dr Adenauer 
might be invited to Washington, 
but not Mr Khrushchev; and 
accordingly he is at present enjoy- 
ing something like the satisfaction 
of the lady who, having never been 
made welcome at ‘the big hoose,’ 
has at last been asked to tea. In 
Britain too, for different reasons, 
the invitations have been well 
received. In a sense they support 
Mr Macmillan’s policy of a con- 
tinuing negotiation. While the 
President may succeed where the 
Foreign Ministers failed, and provide 
the right conditions and atmosphere 
for a Summit Conference, we are 
not afraid of his giving away vital 
points, especially since he will be 
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visiting London on his way to 
Moscow and conferring with his 
other N.A.T.O. allies. Our general 
position remains unchanged. We 
believe the situation is serious. Mr 
Khrushchev may be bluffing, but 
no one can be sure what will happen 
when a dictator’s bluff is called. 
We hate the idea of war even more 
than the Russians. We know that, 
by using conventional weapons only, 
they, with their vastly superior 
numbers, will brush aside any 
N.A.T.O. forces in their path; 
and neither we nor the Americans 
want to start using nuclear weapons. 
If that is the position, the only 
alternative to fighting is negotiating. 
If one kind of negotiation fails, 
we must try another, and if that 
fails, yet another. The danger we 
must avoid is that of despairing of 
a peaceful settlement. 


Mr Gaitskell has been in trouble 
with his Party again. After he had 
shown considerable skill in patching 
up differences so as to make the 
garment of Party unity look more 
presentable, he found himself in- 
volved in a double tangle with Mr 
Cousins, General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Mr Cousins does not care 
much for the Labour Party’s new 
and rather ingenious design of a 
non-nuclear Club, that is of an 
association of the nations which 
are ready to deny themselves the 
manufacture, test and use of nuclear 
weapons. Of course everybody is 
not expected to join it all at once. 
Possibly the Big Two—Russia and 
the United States—will never join 
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it. But the smaller countries, which 
might like to have nuclear weapons 
and may have them in a few years, 
and the not so small countries like 
Britain and France, who already 
have or are about to have them, 
will be encouraged to relinquish 
their ambition to compete with the 
Big Two. All this is too weak 
and woolly for Mr Cousins, who 
wants to see an end of nuclear 
weapons now, and believes that any 
country which set a good example 
by giving them up would be followed 
at once by most of the other countries. 
Whether this assumption is right or 
wrong, Mr Cousins’s plea is for the 
next Labour Government to promise 
not to test any more nuclear weapons, 
never to be the first to use those we 
have against conventional troops, and 
not to add to our stock-pile of 
H-bombs. This was going too far 
for Mr Gaitskell, and the matter 
is one that will have to be fought 
out at the Labour Conference in 
October—if there is a Labour Con- 
ference in October. 

The other question Mr Cousins 
has raised would also normally go 
to the Party Conference. He does 
not like the way his leaders are 
backing down on nationalisation. 
What he objects to is not so much 
anything anyone has said, but what 
is implied. Mr Gaitskell himself, 
for example, produced a plan for 
buying up equities in a lot of the 
larger companies. He did not pro- 
pose this as necessarily an alternative 
to nationalisation, but rather as a 
new way of approach to the problem. 
People, however, drew their own con- 
clusions, which had been strengthened 





by a growing realisation that national- 
isation as a policy is not very popular. 
It is not popular at all with the con- 
sumer, whose electricity bills, coal 
costs and railway fares have steadily 
risen. It is not even very popular 
with the men working in the national- 
ised industries, who had assumed 
that they would have a greater control 
of them than in fact they have. So, 
although nominally nationalisation 
remains the first plank in the Socialist 
platform, actually a great many of 
the less wholehearted or doctrinaire 
Socialists would like to forget its 
existence. Mr Cousins has no inten- 
tion of forgetting it, and his attitude 
was stiffened by the two com- 
mendatory telegrams he received 
from Mr Herbert Morrison and 
Mr Shinwell, both stalwarts of the 
Party who, for various reasons, are 
not feeling very friendly towards 
the present Party leadership. 

These differences have reopened 
a very old controversy, which goes 
back to the General Election of 
1945. In that Sir (then Mr) Winston 
Churchill had a passage of arms 
with Mr Harold Laski on the subject 
of the degree to which the Parlia- 
mentary Party was bound by the 
decisions of the National Executive 
Committee, which is responsible to 
the Party Conference. Mr Attlee 
intervened to point out to Mr 
Churchill (and to Mr Laski) that 
it was not so bound; but since 
then he and others have written 
in the contrary sense, in other 
words have suggested that the Party 
Conference really controls the policy 
of the whole Party and can override 
the decisions of the Parliamentary 
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Party and its leaders. Now Mr 
Gaitskell has returned to Lord 
Attlee’s earlier conclusion. With 
the greatest respect for the Party 
Conference, he insists that the re- 
sponsibility for actual policy must 
rest with the Parliamentary Party, 
which is, after all, made up of 
elected representatives of the people. 
He agrees that it is for the Party 
Conference to lay down principles, 
but maintains that it is for the leaders 
of the Parliamentary Party to decide 
upon policy. That sounds fair 
enough, so long as there is someone 
to decide when something ceases 
to be a principle and becomes a 
policy, or ceases to be a policy and 
becomes a principle. 

The point is not academic: it 
has the greatest practical importance ; 
and people are entitled to be given 
a clear answer. But that is probably 
just what Mr Gaitskell, with an 
Election looming ahead, is most 
unwilling to give them. 


Lord Birkett’s consent to act as 
a ‘ mediator’ in the printing dispute 
showed some courage, especially as 
it was made clear that he was not 
an arbitrator. He could suggest, 
but could not give a decision, much 
less an award. 

Although in its middle stages the 
facts of the dispute were distorted 
by a still- unexplained cry over 
printers’ ink, the origin was quite 
clear. The nine printers’ unions, 
one of them led by Mr Willis, 
who incidentally is Chairman of 
the T.U.C., made a straightforward 
claim for a 10 per cent increase in 
wages and a reduction of working 
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hours to forty per week. The 
Master Printers, aware that this 
would put up the costs to the 
consumer by anything up to 10 per 
cent, refused to negotiate directly 
over such a claim. They would, 
however, accept the decision of an 
arbitrator. 

It is hardly to be questioned 
that public opinion was moved 
against the Printers’ Union by three 
circumstances. The first was this 
refusal to submit the claims to 
arbitration, an attitude which is 
always, even if not always quite 
justly, taken as an admission of 
the weakness of a case. The second 
circumstance, for which the Union 
would undoubtedly disclaim responsi- 
bility, was the occurrence of various 
acts of violence against suspected 
blacklegs. The third, for which 
the Union could hardly be blamed, 
was the exclusion of reporters from 
the galleries of some Councils, on 
the grounds that the Press, or some 
sections of it, have not dealt fairly 
with the printing dispute, or that 
the reporters represented ‘ blackleg ’ 
papers. Whatever truth may lie 
in the Council’s contention, their 
action was not only indefensible 
on the wide issue of the freedom 
of the Press, but is _ believed to 
be untenable in law and drew 
on them a heavy rebuke from 
the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment. Even if it was lawful, it 
was very unwise. In an industrial 
dispute opinion outside the parties 
actually involved carries a good 
deal of weight; it can often be 
decisive over a settlement; and any 
action which has the effect of 
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alienating this public opinion is 
therefore liable to defeat its object. 
Moreover, if a Council refuses to 
allow its proceedings to be reported, 
the conclusion most people will 
draw is that it has something to 
hide; and the blow, like a boomerang, 
will fall not on the Press, but on the 
Council itself, 

Meanwhile this wholly unnecessary 
strike came to the usual unsatisfactory 
ending—considerably greater diffi- 
culty for the employer, ‘ no victimisa- 
tion,’ loss of wages for the worker, 
and higher costs for the consumer. 


Sir Roy Welensky’s journey to 
London in July had two purposes. 
The first was to try to reach agree- 
ment on the composition of the 
Advisory Commission which will 
visit Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
make recommendations for their 
future. The Government was known 
to have a fairly open mind on the 
subject. The Opposition, on the 
other hand, was demanding either 
a purely Parliamentary Commission, 
or one of much wider composition 
that would include representatives 
from Commonwealth countries like 
India, Ghana and the West Indies, 
as well as Africans from the Federa- 
tion itself. 

Sir Roy was not particularly 
enamoured of a purely Parliamentary 
Commission, having no great love 
of Members of Parliament who 
visit the Federation and after two 
or three weeks profess to know all 
the problems and all the answers. 
He liked still less the idea that 
representatives from countries like 
India and Ghana, which had been 


highly critical of his Government, 
should sit in judgment on it. He 
probably liked least of all the 
suggestion that gentlemen like Dr 
Banda should be released from gaol 
in order to join the Commission. 
Dr Banda’s answer to the Rhodesian 
question is well known; and he 
does not need to sit on a Commission 
in order to make up his mind. Sir 
Roy, however, accepting as he must 
the necessity for an Advisory Com- 
mission, was prepared to meet public 
opinion in this country and what 
was believed to be the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government, by conceding 
the idea of a Commission that 
should be partly, if not mainly, 
Parliamentary, but should include 
constitutional experts and representa- 
tives of Commonwealth countries 
with Federal experience, as well as 
some Africans. The Government 
has now accepted a composition of 
this kind. Everything, of course, 
will depend upon who on these 
terms will be appointed. The present 
Government will doubtless choose 
men of experience and open minds. 
A Socialist Government might be 
tempted to include one or two fire- 
brands, who would come to their task 
with the simple intention of making 
propaganda for themselves and 
wrecking Federation. Although the 
Commission will be appointed in 
the near future, much will depend 
upon the result of the impending 
General Election in the United 
Kingdom; and no one will watch 
the results with keener anxiety than 
will Sir Roy; for they may well 
determine not only the immediate 
future of the United Kingdom, 








but the whole future of his own 
country. 

Sir Roy’s secondary purpose in 
coming to London was to meet the 
leaders of the Labour Party and 
to try to persuade them that he is 
not the ogre they have sometimes 
represented him as being. He met 
the leaders, together and. separately ; 
he appeared before the Labour 
Commonwealth and Colonies Group ; 
and by all accounts the meetings 
went off most amicably. Un- 
fortunately, the effect of such 
encounters, when everyone is on 
his best behaviour, is liable to pass 
off very quickly. Hosts and guests 
go their ways, and presently in 
the heat of debate or the excitement 
of a meeting, things are said which 
awaken the old controversies and 
suspicions. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that Sir Roy would use the 
same language when addressing his 
constituents in Northern Rhodesia, 
or even his Parliament at Salisbury, 
as he uses when talking to Socialists 
in a Committee room at Westminster. 
And equally it is hardly to be 
expected that Mr Griffiths and Mr 
Callaghan will observe the same 
restraint on the floor of the House 
of Commons, confronting the serried 
ranks of their opponents, as they 
observed when Sir Roy was their 
guest. A further drawback about a 
party meeting has been noticeable 
with other distinguished visitors. 
They will go first and talk to the 
Conservative Commonwealth Com- 
mittee, and then go on to address 
the Labour Commonwealth and 
Colonies Group; and there is a 
difference — less of fact than of 
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emphasis—in what they say to these 
different audiences. This is the 
result not of insincerity, but of 
human nature; for a man instinc- 
tively puts his case in a way he 
hopes will appeal to his hearers, 
and not in a way that will arouse 
their hostility. Nevertheless the 
effect is often unfortunate, giving 
rise to misunderstandings and mis- 
taken judgments. 


Take-over bids have recently been 
very much in the news, one of 
the latest and most spectacular 
being Mr Roy Thomson’s successful 
attempt to buy the Kemsley family’s 
holding in Kemsley Newspapers. 
Nothing on a scale approaching it 
had been seen since, after the death 
of Lord Northcliffe, ‘The Times’ 
was in the market. Lord Rothermere 
tried to acquire it and failed, while 
Major Astor tried and succeeded. 
‘The Times’ stands by itself, but 
the ‘ Sunday Times,’ which is easily 
the most important of the Kemsley 
papers, over the years has built 
up a commanding position. For- 
tunately Mr Thomson has apparently 
no intention of changing its character 
or its policy. It remains to be seen 
whether, now that he is in control, 
he will be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of occasionally influencing its 
editorials in some direction he per- 
sonally favours. Lord Northcliffe 
at first intended to leave the Editor 
of ‘The Times’ a free hand, but 
soon he was interfering in policy, 
and a little later was parting with 
his editor as too independent. 

Mr Thomson, assuming that he 
is as experienced as he appears to 
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be, will know that if he wants a 
good editor for a paper like the 
‘Sunday Times,’ he will have to 
reduce his interventions to an absolute 
minimum. In other words, he can 
have either a first-class editor and 
leave him alone, or a second-class 
editor who will do what he is told. 

As to the ethics of take-overs, 
about which some people are greatly 
concerned, the name may be com- 
paratively new, but the thing itself 
is very old. Ever since the Industrial 
Revolution big businesses have ab- 
sorbed smaller businesses, often to 
their great mutual advantage. A 
take-over should be judged on its 
merits. By reducing overheads and 
limiting cut-throat competition it 
may increase efficiency and lower 
prices, to the benefit of the public. 
The danger is that some of the 
extravagant offers that have lately 
been made may more than discount 
any financial advantages to be gained. 
The shareholder may reap an im- 
mediate reward but, if he continues 
to be a shareholder, may find that 
the later results are disappointing 
and that the wiser man was he who 
went while the going was good. 


The résignation of Dr Fidel Castro 
came as a great shock to his faithful 
followers. Even if he has failed to 
carry through his ambitious agrarian 
programme and has incurred the 
suspicion of being a Communist, 
he is still the father of the revolu- 
tion, the man who drove the detested 
Batista out of office and out of 
Cuba. However, the general belief 
was that the resignation, or the 
threat of it, was merely tactical. 
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(President Péron of Argentina once 
adopted the same device with results 
that were satisfactory to him.) The 
idea was that the news would be 
received with such a fury of protest 
that the resignation would be quickly 
withdrawn, and that, with fresh 
assurance of popular support, Dr 
Castro would continue his triumphant 
career. 

Nevertheless, one of his troubles 
is his quarrel with the neighbouring 
Dominican Republic, which is now 
no longer in diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. The truth is that each 
country has been harbouring the 
other’s opposition. Every dictator 
has his adversaries in exile, and Dr 
Castro and President Trujillo are 
no exceptions to this rule. The 
exiles station themselves as close to 
their old home as they dare to be, 
and from the safety of their base 
shake their fists and plot their 
returns. Sometimes they do return, 
in small parties, to spy out the 
land and explore the possibility of 
a revolution that would overthrow 
the ruling régime and install or re- 
instate its opponents. Meanwhile 
they can carry out the most aggravat- 
ing propaganda. This is of course 
very upsetting, and since Cuba has 
been buying munitions on quite a 
large scale, Dominica has also been 
looking to its defences and threaten- 
ing retaliation. The danger always 
is that a dictator, in order to distract 
the attention of the people from 
any failure to redeem the promises 
he has made, will go to war; but 
the safeguard, as usual, is the 
presence of the American Navy, 
which is unlikely to allow expedi- 
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tionary forces to sail from one 
island to the other and break the 
peace of the Caribbean. 


Time blinds the age of memory 
and gratitude; but so long as the 
generation that lived through the 
Battle of Britain in 1940 endures, 
the anniversary, as it comes round 
year after year, must awaken re- 
membrances of dark but splendid 
days. For this was a battle in which 
we were all engaged—our soldiers 
just back from Dunkirk and one 
of the biggest reverses in our 
history ; our sailors in the Channel 
and keeping the lifeline of the 
Atlantic against the ever-growing 
pressure of the U-boats; our air- 
men who held the skies against 
the swarms of German bombers ; 
and our people, patient and courage- 
ous, who endured the bombs and 
the burning and never lost their 
faith that somehow and sometime, 
provided they were able to endure, 
the war would be won. 

Our airmen had and have a 
special claim on our gratitude. The 
Battle of Britain has its place with 
the defeat of the Armada and with 
Trafalgar as one of the decisive 
events in our history; Sir Winston 
Churchill immortalised, in a single 
and unforgettable sentence, the 
memory of those who fought; and 
even if some of the figures of 
German planes brought down erred 
on the side of optimism, the result 
remains unchallenged. If the young 
men who were flying our Spitfires 
and Hurricanes had failed or even 
faltered, the country would have 
fallen. But so long as they fought 
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back Hitler dared not launch his 
massive army of invasion. 

The cost was heavy in young 
lives, and without them the country 
is today infinitely poorer. The cost 
was also heavy in the crippled and 
bereaved, of whom many are still 
with us; and it is these we should 
remember each September when 
the anniversary comes round. No 
longer should it be said that, with 
war and peril past, ‘ God is forgotten 
and the soldier slighted.’ The 
victors of Marlborough’s and Welling- 
ton’s wars too often had to beg their 
bread in the streets. Having fought 
like heroes they were treated as a 
nuisance. Never let that be said of 
the victims of the Battle of Britain. 
Forty years ago the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund was founded 
by Marshal of the Air Force Lord 
Trenchard. The Second World War 
multiplied the claims on it, and 
during the past eleven years ex- 
penditure has exceeded income by 
more than £720,000. That is a 
serious deficit, and as the years 
pass, the survivors will grow older 
and less capable of work, and their 
need will become greater. They, 
and the widows of those who fell, 
must not be forgotten; and in 
the years that are coming the Fund 
will need not less, but more support. 
That we kept our freedom and our 
land inviolate we owe to that band 
of young airmen who were ready to 
hazard their lives. Today and in the 
coming years we cannot turn a deaf 
ear to the demands of the Fund 
without ingratitude and shame. 


Nehru, as his biographer, Mr 
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Michael Brecher,} would be the 
first to admit, is one of the most 
baffling characters of our time. 
Such are the contradictions that he 
might almost be said to suffer 
from split personality. A Kashmiri 
Brahmin by birth, he was educated 
at Harrow and Cambridge. He is 
an agnostic who follows the precepts 
of the Vedanta and takes part in 
the rites and ceremonies of Hinduism. 
A humanist and a liberal, steeped in 
the literature and culture of the 
West, he was also a near-Marxist, 
and retains a good deal of sympathy 
for the Communist experiment, 
though he has none at all for Com- 
munist methods. He is doctrinally 
a Socialist and by conviction an in- 
dividualist. He was converted by his 
old master, Gandhi, to non-violence, 
but is always ready to use force in 
what he regards as a just cause. 

Mr Brecher allows him certain 
weaknesses. He is vain, proud and 
moody, ‘an inept administrator’ 
and a bad judge of character. But 
these, Mr Brecher insists, are ‘ the 
weaknesses of a giant.’ For Nehru 
is a giant. He, far more than any 
other man, more even than Gandhi, 
is the founding father of modern 
India. He worked for it, suffered 
for it, went many times to prison 
for it. Economically weak though 
India is, heavy as is the burden of 
her growing population, she is a 
State in being; she has established 
parliamentary government over a 
vast area of Asia, and in the comity 
of nations her voice is heard with 
respect, if not always with agreement. 

1 *Nehru. A Political Biography.’ 
Press.) 
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Such is Nehru’s achievement. It 
is true that independence was gained 
only at the price of partition and, 
as Mr Brecher says, the ‘cost... 
in human suffering was enormous,’ 
half a million people losing their 
lives and ten million more being 
uprooted from their homes. The 
people responsible for this calamity 
were not the British, who did their 
best to avert it, but Congress, of 
which Nehru was President. If 
the Act of 1935 had not been 
strangled at birth, India might 
have won independence without par- 
tition. That she did not seize this 
chance was as much the fault of 
Nehru as of any man. 

Although Mr Brecher does not 
say so in so many words, his book 
suggests that Nehru never really 
accepted, nor today accepts, the 
existence of Pakistan. Sooner or 
later, he feels, so untidy and illogical 
a State is bound to collapse. Mean- 
while he combines a policy of great 
tolerance towards Muslims with one 
of great intractability towards Pakis- 
tan. Over Kashmir, and the rivers 
of the Punjab, and the compensation 
of refugees, he has not yielded an 
inch; and these questions remain 
a reproach to the statesmanship of 
New Delhi. Possibly Nehru’s chief 
trouble is that he is a sentimentalist. 
He can never forget that he is a 
Kashmiri Brahmin and so he will 
not give up his homeland, or that 
he is an Indian and so cannot 
condone the division of his country. 
At any rate, for ten years the quarrels 
have dragged drearily along, with 


By Michael Brecher. (Oxford University 
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no help towards a solution from the 
Prime Minister of India. 

As regards his relations with this 
country—to revert to the jargon of 
psychology—Nehru seems to have 
a love-hate complex. There is so 
much in Britain that he admires— 
from her culture to her cricket ; and 
there is so much that he dislikes— 
notably her inclination to govern 
others and an assumption of superi- 
ority which has survived two world 
wars and the loss of most of her 
Empire. He has kept India within 
the Commonwealth, when he could 
easily have taken her out of it; and 
he delivers strong moral upbraidings 
on Britain’s many backslidings. Be- 
cause India once had the status of a 
colony, all colonies are wrong and 
must be freed at once, even if the 


price of freedom is as heavy as India 
herself had to pay. He had much 
more to say about the wickedness of 
Suez than about the suppression of 
Hungary; and we may imagine 
Nehru’s reaction if Britain had acted 
anywhere as China acted in Tibet. 
No man is more ready to lecture those 
he loves. 

With all his faults, Nehru remains 
a great man—so great that until now 
no possible successor to him has been 
conceivable ; so great that to the 
peasant he has become a demi-god. 
The final verdict on him must wait. 
If India survives his death or resigna- 
tion, his architecture will be justified, 
but if, after him, the country col- 
lapses like a house of cards, he is 
unlikely to be ranked among the 
foremost statesmen of our time. 
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